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BZGYPT AND ARABIA. 

Tue public attention has, of late, more than 
ever turned towards Egypt, in consequence of 
the character and proceedings of Mohammed 
Ali, the chief of that country ; and in conse- 
quence, also, of its having become the channel 
through which a steam communication is car- 
ried on between Great Britain and India. The 
committee of correspondence of the Royal 
Asiatic Society have, therefore, endeavoured 
to obtain the most detailed and the most au- 
thentic information respecting that country, 
the Red Sea, and all the different districts 
which are situated in the neighbourhood of its 
shores. None of the corresponding members 
of the Society have been more active and more 
zealous in obtaining for it the information it 
required than Captain James Mackenzie, of the 
8th Bengal Light Cavalry, who, after devoting 
himself for some time, while in India, notwith- 
standing his military avocations, to inquiries 
relative to the course of the Sutlej, and the 
geography of that part of the Himalaya moun- 
tains through which it flows (a paper on which 
subject he sent to the Asiatic Society in 1831), 
has recently, having obtained furlough, availed 
himself of the opportunity of coming from 
India through Egypt, for the express purpose 
of being enabled to inquire, upon the spot, into 
the present moral and political state of Arabia 
and Egypt, and into the practicability and pro- 
bable advantages of establishing permanently 
a steam communication between England and 
India by that route. 

Captain Mackenzie has stated the result of 
his observations in a letter to the Right Hon. 
Sir Alexander Johnston, the chairman of the 
committee of correspondence of the Royal 
Asiatic Society, and we think it so full of 
valuable information that we have, with his 
permission, great satisfaction in publishing it. 

It is entitled ‘a Rough Sketch of the present 
State of Egypt and Arabia,” and is as follows : 


My dear Sir Alexander,—You requested 
me to give my opinion on the present state of 
Arabia and Egypt, founded on my journey 
through those countries during the course of 
last year: I have now much pleasure in com- 
plying with your wish, as far as my humble 
abilities will permit. I shall first speak of 
Arabia. 

Mohammed Ali, the pasha of Egypt, has con- 
quered, and his troops are in actual possession 
of, the whole line of the Arabian coast, from 
Akaba, on the north, to Mocha, near the Straits 
of Bab el Mandeb, at the southern extremity of 
the Red Sea. With exception of Mecca, and 
the fertile district of Taif,-to the east of Judda, 
his dominion does not extend into the interior 
above a mile or two from the sea-shore, but his 
troops garrison the chief towns and ports on 
the eastern edge of the Red Sea. His high- 
ness, from possessing these places, commands 
the whole commerce of Yemen and the Hedjaz, 
the two principal provinces on the western side 
of Arabia. The internal trade he generally 
monopolises, buying from the growers at his 
own oes and selling to the dealers, or foreign 
merchants, at a considerable advance. On articles 
imported from India, he levies a duty of ten per 





cent, which he will take either in kind or 
money. Thus, the ship which carried us from 
Calcutta to Judda was freighted with rice: for 
every hundred bags landed by the owner at the 
custom-house, the governor took ten, leaving 
our Nakhoda ninety to dispose of to the dealers 
without let or molestation. I never saw a more 
liberal or a better managed custom-house than 
the pasha’s at Judda; and it is the same at 
Mocha: there is no bribery necessary, and no 
annoying search after smuggled articles, or vex- 
atious detention of the goods. I speak, how- 
ever, with reference to transactions carried on 
under the British flag,-and I have no doubt the 
civility and attention which Englishmen re- 
ceive from the authorities in the Red Sea, are 
partly to be ascribed to the presence, in that 
sea, of two British ships of war (of the Indian 
navy), whose guns inspire respect, and give 
the Turks and Arabs a favourable idea of our 
power. The chief articles for exportation (as 
I have mentioned in my journal) are coffee 
and senna; but the supply of the former is 
much diminished, owing to the injudicious 
monopoly of the berry by the pasha. The 
growers on the coffee mountains will not raise, 
in any abundance, an article for which they 
cannot obtain a fair remunerating price ; for the 
pasha steps in between them and the foreign 
merchant, and takes to himself the profit which 
ought justly to be the grower’s. The coffee and 
senna are not grown in Mohammed Ali’s ter- 
ritory, but in the dominions of the Imam of 
Senna, a young and weak prince, who possesses 
@ fine country which, I fear, will one day pass 
into the grasping Pasha’s hands. His not yet 
having taken possession of the fertile province 
of Senna is to be ascribed to his repeated de- 
feats by the Asseer tribe of Bedouins ; a power- 
ful body inhabiting the country between Mecca 
and Senna, who nobly maintain the iade- 
pendence of their native land. In the campaign 
of 1835, the Egyptian army, under the com- 
mand of the younger Ibrahim (the pasha’s 
nephew), was defeated by these sons of the 
desert, to the great annoyance and vexation of 
Mohammed Ali, who, having conquered the 
legions of the sultan, and added Syria to his 
sovereignty, could ill brook the humiliation 
of an overthrow by a horde of undisciplined 
barbarians. Accordingly, in 1836, he made 
extensive preparations for another campaign 
against the Asseers, and formed corps d’armée 
at Gonfoda, Judda, and Mecca, which advanced 
immediately after the ceremonies of the Haj, 
or pilgrimage, had been concluded. One of 
these corps I saw at Judda: it was composed of 
3000 infantry, a small body of cavalry, with 
six light field-pieces. The infantry are well 
clothed in the Nizam dress, a modification of 
the Turkish costume, introduced by the great 
Ibrahim after the war in the Morea. ‘Their 
muskets are made at Cairo, after a French 
model, and are lighter and more handy than 
ours. Their cartridge-boxes, powder, and ball, 
were all in excellent order. I frequently saw 
the troops manceuvre in a large plain to the 
south of Judda; they worked principally as 
light infantry, the better to cope with their 
irregular and undisciplined foes, the Asseers. 
The division was commanded by a bey, who 


held the rank of major-general. The chief of 
the état-major is a Monsieur Mari, a Corsican, 
who was formerly sergeant-major in his Bri- 
tannic majesty’s Corsican rangers, then com- 
manded by Sir Hudson Lowe. Besides hav- 
ing the superintendence of the drill, he acts, 
when on service, as quarter-master-general, 
lays down the plan of the encampment, and 
directs th’e line af march. He made a rough 
sketch of the seat of war in the Asseer 
country, which he shewed to me. It was 
rudely done, without instruments, but gave 
a good idea of the barren and inhospitable 
tract which had proved so fatal to the pasha’s 
arms. He said hunger, thirst, and intolerable 
heat, had defeated the army. When suffering 
under the most severe privations to which human 
nature is liable, the Asseers came down from 
their almost inaccessible fastnesses, and drove 
the Egyptian troops before them, Monsieur 
Mari holds the honorary rank of lieut.-colonel, 
but being a Christian, is not permitted to exercise 
any authority over the men. Besides M. Mari, 
there are several European Instructeurs, mostly 
French and Italian. These gentlemen have 
no commissions, and little more authority than 
is possessed by a drill-sergeant in a British 
regiment. Several of them are well-informed, 
gentlemanly men, with whom we passed many 
pleasant evenings. The physicians and sur- 
geons in his highness’s army are likewise Euro- 
peans; they are chiefly French, but there are 
some Germans amongst them. A Monsieur Fis- 
cher, aGerman physician, bears a high character 
for knowledge and talent. At the house of the 
English agent at Judda, Malloom Yussuff, and 
at the table of Captain Hawkins, of the Clive 
sloop of war, we met most of his highness’s 
European employés, and were much pleased 
with their lively and agreeable manners. I 
believe there are no Englishmen in the pasha’s 
army; they are not sufficiently bending to 
please the Egyptian authorities, and despise 
the paltry allowances which are received with 
gratitude by the more easily satisfied Italian 
and French adventurers. From my experience 
abroad, I should say that the English do not 
adapt themselves to the manners and customs 
of a foreign country, and indulge the humours 
and prejudices of the people, so readily and good. 
humouredly as the French and Italians. Hence 
the preference decidedly shewn, in Egypt par- 
ticularly, to natives of the above countries. 

The pasha’s army in Arabia may amount at 
present (for it is now on the war establish. 
ment) to about 2000 cavalry, 20,000 infantry, 
with proportion of sappers, artillery, &c. The 
head-quartérs are at Mecca, where Koorshid 
Pasha (another nephew of Mohammed Ali), 
the governor-general and commander-in-chief 
of the Hadjaz, was residing when I was at 
Judda; but his excellency pays frequent visits 
to Taif and Judda. Ibrahim Pasha the 
younger, is governor and commander of Yemen, 
with his head-quarters at Hodeida. His corps 
d'armée amounts to about 5000 or 6000. 
Mocha is garrisoned by 1200 men, and the 
ramparts of the town are defended by some old 
pieces of cannon. The town of Gonfoda, on 
the coast, was the head-quarters of a division 





of about 3000 to 4000 infantry, in consequence 
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of its proximity to the Asseer country. Loheia, | things can long remain in their present barbar- 
Yambo, Medina, and other towns on the west! ous state. It seems to be a law of nature, that 
coast of Arabia, have each a small garrison to/| the civilised nations shall conquer and 
protect them from the predatory attacks of the| those countries in a state of barbarism, and 
Bedouins. All the towns of Arabia, under the| by such means, however unjustifiable it may 
Pasha’s control, have a civil governor inde-| appear at first, extend the blessings of know- 
pendent of the military commandant. The) ledge, industry, and commerce, among people 
one acts asa check upon the other, and thus/ hitherto sunk in the most gloomy state of dark- 
abuse of power is prevented. ;ness. Mohammed Ali has done some good in 
When Mohammed Ali has conquered the Arabia; for, under his government, every 
Asseers, or, which is more likely to happen, , man’s life and property are secure from aggres- 
has quelled their turbulent spirit by bribes and | sion, always excepting the aggression which his 
promises, it is his intention to march a detach-| highness may himself with impunity commit. 
ment from Mocha to Aden outside the Straits| I do not think the Turco-Egyptian sway will 
of Bab el Mandeb to take possession of that! last long; for the Turks are not popular in 
ancient sea-port, which possesses two excellent! Arabia, and the Arabs the Pasha has con- 
harbours, and commands the passage into the quered sigh for their ancient freebooting inde- 
Red Sea. Aden is, at present, governed bya) pendence. His son and successor, Ibrahim, 
marauding sheikh who can make little or no! being a man of vigorous mind and good talent, 
resistance to the troops of the Pasha. It is part'may continue to keep together the scattered 
of the principality of Senna, but the Imam’s portions of his father’s extensive dominions ; 
authority is hardly recognised. Having be-| but, unless his successor be an equally able 
come master of Aden, the pasha will, undoubt- | man, the whole fabric will crumble to pieces— 
edly, endeavour to extend his dominion over|the government not being founded on the 
Hadramat, a province reaching to the southern | affections of the people. 
shore of Arabia, and at present parcelled out! Egypt is much easier governed than Arabia. 
among petty princes and sheikhs who are too) In the former country, the people being chiefly 
weak to oppose his progress. Marching along | confined to the narrow valley of the Nile, live 
the coast of Hadramat, his highness’s soldiers in villages adjoining each other, and are, there- 
will enter Oman, and eventually occupy Mus.| fore, superintended with greater facility than 
cat and the country on the south-west side of | scattered tribes roaming over a vast extent of 
the Persian Gulf, thus rendering himself master | territory. Agriculture is the chief employment 
of the whole peninsula of Arabia, after which |of the fellahs of Egypt—a peaceful pursuit, 
the conquest of Bagdad is easy. Mohammed | which renders its votaries industrious and con- 
Ali has heard of the power and grandeur of|tented with their lot. It is so long, too, since 
the ancient caliphat, and he longs to found an | the Egyptians have possessed a native govern- 
empire which shal! rival, if not surpass, it in ment, that they do not feel so keenly as other 
splendour. The Imam of Muscat looks with | nations would the galling chains of a foreign 
considerable jealousy and apprehension on his|conqueror. For Egypt, therefore, Mohammed 
highness’s proceedings at Mocha, and con-| Ali entertains no apprehenson. When I was 
templated march upon Aden (the high road to|in that country I seldom, if ever, met a soldier ; 
Museat); and it is supposed that his recent|and, indeed, the only considerable garrisons 
present of a line-of-battle ship to the King of | were at Siout, Cairo, and Alexandria—the three 
England, was with the view of conciliating the! principal towns. Egypt had been drained to 
friendship of this powerful government in case| supply the armies in Syria and Arabia with 
of an invasion of his territory by Mohammed | reinforcements, troops being more necessary, in 
Ali's forces. I should imagine that the British | those distant possessions, than in a country 
government will never permit his highness to| which was immediately under the pasha’s own 
extend his conquests so far as Muscat, as well} watchful eye. When sailing down the Nile, 
on the score of justice to the Imam, as on the| we were struck by the number of old men, 
ground of policy with reference to its prox-| women, and children, employed in irrigating the 
imity to the coast of India. I doubt the/| soil, and working in the fields; and the absence 
propriety of our permitting the Pasha to/of a young or middle aged peasantry, the chief 
take Aden. His government is, unquestion.| labourers in other countries. On repeated in- 
ably, better than that of the lawless sheikhs;!quiry we learned, that the young and robust 
but if, on the principle of humanity, it is better | had been forcibly taken away from their homes 
to establish a good and regular government, | and agricultural pursuits, to serve in his high- 
which shall secure order and protection to life| ness’s army and navy ; and, to supply their 
and property, in the place of a tyrannical, un.| places, the aged men, the women, and children, 
just government, where neither life nor pro.| were obliged to labour. The people cursed 
perty are secure,—then it is a question, whe.| the foreign conquests of their master, which, 
ther we, so intimately connected with that] they said, were ruining Egypt, withdrawing 
part of the world, in consequence of its being| from the culture of the soil her best and finest 
the best and nearest route to India, and soj| peasantry, who seldom returned to their native 
much superior in knowledge, power, and civil.| villages, and throwing considerable portions of 
isation, should not ourselves take and keep pos. | land out of cultivation, from want of a sufficient 
session of Aden, whose noble harbours would be} number of hands to till it. The robust vil- 
of the test benefit to us in the prosecution} lagers, we occasionally saw, were generally 
of our Indian steam navigation plans. Besides | maimed ; some wanting the thumb of the right 
giving us a power and consequence in Arabia, | hand, or four side teeth, which they had chop. 
Abyssinia, and the northern coast of Africa,! ped off or extracted, that they might not be 
which we do not at present possess, it would be; pressed into the Pasha's military service.* 
the means of extending our knowledge and reli. | Many had lost one eye, some both eyes, from 
gion over countries, and amongst people, at pre- cy or factory on the southern coast of Arabia, which 
sent immersed in the profoundest ignorance. they visited in two ships of war, (the Peacock and the 
One thing is certain: either Mohammed Ali, or | Sherherdess). It is probable the 
some other powerful state, will take possession of | jy. Pg f cash che then, aed 
Aden, and all the other principal sea-ports in ; that they may be rendered incapable of biting off the head 
that quarter ;* for it is utterly impossible that 


will renew the attempt. 
umb that they may not 
= out their side teeth, 








of the ca e prior to priming and loading. The pasha 
prtcrene iY eveat The Far ish erely those guilty of maiming themselves; 
* The Americans, in 1835, attempted to found an 





sev ‘ 
but it has not put a stop to,the practice. 


attacks of ophthalmia—a disease greatly ag. 
gravated by the want of cleanliness among the 


ple. 
~~ is a feeling in Egypt in favour of the 
French. The commonalty regard that nation 
as the most powerful in Europe. They say, 
the English fleet is the best in the world, and 
the strongest ; but that no army can compete 
with the French. When we arrived at Ligqsor 
(Thebes), we naturally sought admittance into 
the only vacant house in the village, which was 
one built on the roof of the ancient temple by 
the French, when preparing to carry away 
the obelisk ; but, to our surprise, admittance 
was denied, on the plea that we were not 
Frenchmen. The naib of the town, a Turk, 
was very indignant at this treatment; but 
had no power to interfere, as the exclusion. 
order came from the French conaul-general. 
A day or two afterwards, a French gentleman 
arrived in a boat from Cairo. The guardian 
of the French mansion hastened to the pier, on 
seeing the tri-coloured flag, and conducted the 
voyageur to the palais. The natives of Ligqsor, 
on seeing this, said, “ Behold the power of the 
Fransees: there are a poor Ingleze lady and 
gentleman, living in a small tent, while the 
French traveller is enjoying himself in a pa- 
lace.” These were the expressions of the ig- 
norant vulgar; but the feeling is almost ge- 
neral from the Cataracts to Rosetta. It is 
heightened by the number of Frenchmen in 
the pasha’s army, who are in continual contact 
with the people, and have many opportunities 
of extolling the power and resources of Ja 
grande nation, aud of depreciating the English, 
should national jealcusy prompt them to do so, 

The fellahs of Egypt are poor, but indus. 
trious, docile, and generally well behaved. 
The pasha takes nearly the whole of their pro- 
duce, whether in cotton, indigo, sugar-cane, or 
grain, leaving them a bare subsistence. Such 
is their poverty, that they appear frequently in 

s, having no money to purchase new clothes. 
If a bullock should die, they cannot replace it; 
and must, therefore, abandon a part of the field 
they have been in the habit of cultivating. 
The rapacity of the government and the drain 
for the army have thrown much land out of 
cultivation: as a necessary consequence, the 
desert is encroaching every year, and, instead of 
fine green fields of corn, the traveller sees, with 
sorrow, unproductive wastes within reach of the 
inundation of the Nile, which, with care and 
labour, ought to be a garden of abundance. 
The people are thus exorbitantly taxed to en- 
able their vice-regal master to extend his fo- 
reign conquests; but the possession of Syria 
and Arabia are but a poor set-off against the 
misery and wretchedness which these conquests 
have caused to the inhabitants of Egypt, the 
fairest gem in the Pasha’s diadem. ‘This mis- 
taken policy does not proceed from cruelty of 
disposition, or indifference to the welfare of his 
subjects, on the part of his highness, but from a 
desire to accumulate large sums for present 
exigencies, without reference to the calamities 
which must necessarily follow such a pernicious 
system. The pasha thinks that, if he keeps 
every thing in his own hands—if he is his own 
merchant—his own manufacturer—if he is the 
farmer of his own country, and allows his 
servants and work-people merely sufficient to 
live on—that he must, as a necessary Cconse- 
quence, appropriate the profits of trade, manu- 
factures, and agriculture to himself, which, in 
other countries, are the reward of private skill, 
enterprise, and industry; and that, therefore, 
he must become much richer than other sove- 
reigns net adopting similar measures. His 
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highness, however, notwithstanding his well- 
organised system, has not become rich ; and, if 
he continues the same line of policy, will be- 
come poorer every year, although he possesses 
one of the richest and easiest cultivated coun- 
tries in the globe. 

Mohammed Ali’s efforts in favour of edu- 
cation have been most praiseworthy, and justly 
entitle him to the epithet of benefactor. It 
was to be expected that, in a military despot- 
ism, the studies of the art of war, and me- 
dicine, and surgery, would hold a prominent 
place in any system of education to be esta- 
blished in the country. The most distin- 
guished schools in the vicinity of Cairo are, 
accordingly, devoted to teaching the above 
sciences; and at these seminaries may be seen 
hundreds of the youths of Egypt, Copts, Arabs, 
Turks, and Greeks — Christian and Moham- 
medan—mingling together on terms of perfect 
equality, reading the same books, copying the 
same drawings, and enjoying the same pas- 
times. I attended an examination of the 
scholars in the military academy at Bilak, 
under the superintendence of an Armenian 
gentleman, who spoke to some of the students 
in French, to a few in English, and to the 
great majority in Arabic and Turkish, The 
superintendent told me he had been edu- 
cated in England; but that the Pasha pre- 
ferred promoting to places of trust those 
Egyptian youths who had studied in France, 
as they had turned out better than the young 
men educated in England, Many of the latter 
got into habits of intemperance, which unfitted 
them for public employment, The knowledge 
acquired in France, too, he seemed to think 
was more useful, in a country like Egypt, than 
the art of ship-bnilding, the theory and prac- 
tice of navigation, and an acquaintance with 
the properties of the steam-engine—the branches 
chiefly taught the young Egyptians in England. 
In the first place, the Pasha already possesses a 
much larger navy than he has any occasion 
for; in the second, there is no mercantile navy 
whatever in Hgypt —s small coasting 
boats’, and not likely to be any for a long 
series of years; and, in the third place, there 
is only one, or, at most, two, steam-engines at 
work thronghout the whole country. Besides 
these seminaries at the capital, the Pasha has 
established district schools in all the principal 
towns, where reading, writing, and arithmetic, 
are taught gratuitously to the children, whose 
parents are compelled, on pain of his highness’s 
displeasure, to send them at a certain age. 
The best scholars are selected from these dis- 
trict schocis to be educated for the public 
service, either at the military academy or me- 
dieal college at Cairo. This educational sys- 
tem has only recently been established ; so it is 
not known whether it works well or not. I 
am inclined to think there is a great want, 
both of good teachers and good books, in the 
district schools, for, without translations of 
European elementary treatises, such as are 
published by the Calcutta School-book Society, 
and other bodies in the East, and masters ca- 
pable of communicating some of the branches 
of European knowledge, I do not think any 
great advance in civilisation can be anticipated. 

In my opinion, the Pasha is entitled to much 
credit for having introduced manufactories into 
Egypt. Many are of opinion that Egypt is a 
purely agricultural, and never can be a manu- 
facturing country; and that the viceroy’s ob- 
ject should be to foster agriculture only, export 
the raw produce to France and England, and 
taxe in exchange silks, &c. from the former, 
and woollen and cotton cloths, hardware, and 


military stores, &c. from the latter, all of 
which articles he can purchase cheaper abroad 
than he can manufacture at home. But, inde- 


pendent of the pride which a government na-| 
turally feels of having all its resources within’ 


itself__of being independent of foreign coun- 
tries for the supply of its most essential wants— 
the Pasha naturally thought that the intro. 


duction of the arts would tend greatly to en-! 


lighten his people: nor have his expectations 
been altogether disappointed. ‘I'he people in 
the factories are extremely intelligent, the 
beautiful processes by which the raw material 
is wrought into articles of use and beauty 


‘plain and simple habits. 


There was only one 
sentry at the palace gate, and the people 
appeared to be freely admitted into the vestibule, 
where I heard divine service performed, whilst 
waiting for the admiral commanding the fleet 
to leave the “ presence.” Even my donkey- 
driver, one of the lowest caste of Alexandria, 
was not prevented joining the Pasha’s do- 
mestics—the soldiers off duty, and others, in 
the worship of their Creator, The admiral 
having taken his departure, the vice-consul and 
myself were ushered into a splendid hall of 
great dimensions, surrounded by gorgeous 
divans. At the upper corner of this sumptu- 


having taught them habits of observation and | ous apartment sate Mohammed Ali, smoking a 
a which — fail = enlarge Se and won fo eA ey eg 
mind. There are cotton manufactories in most' an Armenian, who speaks Turkish and French, 
of the large towns of Upper and Lower Egypt, | He beckoned me to sit beside him, and then 
where a coarse fabric is manufactured. At/called out for ** taza quwah,” which is the 
Bilak are several woollen and cotton factories ; Turkish, and also Hindoostane, for ‘* fresh 
the former makes blankets for the use of the! coffee.” He did not offer mea shibouque, that 
army, the latter the materials for the clothing! being a compliment paid only to noblemen, 
of the soldiery. This Jast is a strong cotton|ambassadors, general officers, and admirals. 
cloth, which is frequently dyed scarlet, blue, or| His highness is a very handsome man, with 
yellow, to suit the different uniforms of corps ;| Roman features, a silver beard and moustache, 
but it is often left white, which is the uniform!and dark piercing eyes. His manners are 
of a considerable portion of the troops I saw/}gentle and urbane; and, during our interview, 
both in Arabia and Egypt. There is a sugar|his countenance was lighted up with a most 
manufactory at Malloui, under the direction agreeable and benevolent smile. Having been 
of an Italian gentleman called Antonini. That | informed that I came up the Red Sea, he ques. 
part of the country is rich, being intersected | tioned me very minutely on the proceedings of 
by numerous canals which retain the waters|his governors and commanders at Mocha and 
of the Nile long after the inundation has sub-| Judda. Whether they were popular and liked 
sided ; consequently, the cane grows in great| by the Arabs, and conducted themselves in such 
abundance in the district, and from its juice is|a manner as to reflect credit on his government. 
manufactured both coarse and fine loaf sugar, | Having satisfied him on those points, his high. 
the latter equal in whiteness and purity to the ness next inquired my pa hey troops, 
best refined loaf sugar of this country. Ajand whether they were equal to the Sipahees 
good deal of the sugar manufactured, is ex-|of Hindoostan. I told him that, in my opinion, 
ported to Arabia and aljpaene rat, but the and tongs wre encallontiy dribel, we ng 
greater portion is consumed in Egypt. e| and armed; that they would not disgrace the ser- 
Pasha is the sole manufacturer. In the citadel | viceof any European sovereign; that I was quite 








of Cairo is the cannon foundery, the musket, 
sabre, and pistol manufactory, and the mint. 
We were fortunate enough to see all these 


establishments at work. A great number of 


guns were in course of preparation, and 
others were completed and ready for service. 
They had both English and French models 
in the foundery, but the Pasha prefers the 
latter; and all the guns made, or making, 
are in exact accordance with the French pat- 
tern. We saw pieces of twelve, nine, six, and 
four pounds calibre, beautifully made, reflect- 
ing the highest credit on the artists. This in- 
stitution was formerly under French manage- 
ment, but a Turk is at present the director. 
In the small-arm manufactory we saw many 
thousand stands of muskets, finished, and being 
made, besides pistols, bayonets, and sabres, for 
the cavalry ; which last are very inferior to the 
English ones. At the mint, the Pasha coins 
gold, silver, and copper money, with English 
and French machinery. One of the foremen 
told us the French machines were much supe- 
rior to the English ; which idea had, no doubt, 
been instilled into his mind by the Frenchman, 
who, at one time, directed the operations of this 
establishment. The citadel of Cairo is of con- 
siderable extent, and defended by English 
eighteen and twenty-four pounders, mounted 
on cast-iron carriages. Several of the bastions 
and curtains overlook the city, and command 
it. A civil insurrection would soon be quelled 
by these formidable batteries. 

Prior to leaving Alexandria, the Pasha 
honoured me with an audience, at his usual 
hour for receiving visitors, between eight and 
nine o'clock at night, Though sovereign of a 
magnificent empire, his highness is a man of 


astonished at seeing the admirable way in which 
| they manceuvred ; that I was not surprised at 
| their success in Syria; but that I conceived 
the Indian army fully equal to them; and, if 
|both were united, would drive the Russians 
|back to their Siberian deserts. His highness 
smiled at this allusion to Russia, which country 
he regards with as. much hatred as does his 
nominal master, the Sultan of Turkey. The 
remainder of our conversation was of a private 
and miscellaneous nature, chiefly connected 
with the politics of Europe, He spoke of Louis- 
Philippe, Count Pozzo di Borgo, Lord Palmer- 
ston, Prince Metternich, and various other 
statesmen, as if he were intimately acquainted 
with all the measures with which their names 
had been mixed up. After imbibing coffee, we 
withdrew, highly delighted with his. highness’s 
intelligence, affability, and condescension. 
Before concluding this sketch, I shal! say a 
few words regarding the Pasha’s navy. In the 
harbour of Alexandria I saw, lying at anchor, 
| five or six line-of-battle ships, several frigates, 
sloops, and brigs of war; all commanded by 
Turks, and manned by Arabs. Nothing could 
exceed the order and regularity which prevailed 
on board these vessels : the decks were beauti- 
fully clean, the brass railings and mountings 
highly polished, and the guns, gun-rooms, and 
warlike stores, every way unexceptionable. But 
I was told by several officers of his highness’s 
navy, that many of these splendid-looking ves- 
sels are unseaworthy, their lower timbers being 
decayed ; and that it would be unsafe to make a 
voyage, even to the coast of Syria, in some of the 
ships which have the fairest outside appearance. 
From my own observation, I could perceive that 





the crews were inexperienced young men,brought 
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from the interior ; the great majority of whom, 
I was informed, had never been ontside the har- 
bour. The commanders and officers likewise 
are indifferent sailors; possessing but little 
science, and hardly any experience. Such a 
fleet may be formidable when brought into 
collision with the Ottoman squadron, which is 
not much better, but against a European naval 
force, even with their best and bravest efforts, 
they could effect nothing. The ‘ Nile,” steam 
frigate of 1000 tons, is the finest vessel in his 
highness’s service. She has English engineers 
and an English surgeon, but is commanded and 
manned in the same inefficient manner as the 
other vessels of the Pasha’s fleet. 

With the hope that this slight sketch may 
prove of use in enabling you to judge of the 
present state and resources of two highly inter- 
esting countries,—I remain, &c. 

JaMEs MacKENZIE. 

11 Somerset Street, Portman Square. 


Egypt asit is in 1837. By Thomas Waghorn, 
8vo. pp. 30. London, 1837. Smith, Elder. 
and Co. 

Tuts pamphlet, in which Mr. Waghorn stre- 

nuously upholds Egyptian against Turkish in- 

terests, contains several passages which 50 

forcibly illustrate the preceding communica- 

tion, that we have selected them as a sequel. 
Mr. Waghorn estimates the Pasha’s army, in 

1836, at 100,400 regulars, and 13,450 irregular 

troops ; whereof 12,900 regulars, and 1900 of 

the latter force, were in ‘“‘ Hedgas and Yemen.’** 

He declares that the Egyptian fellah is de- 

lighted at the sight of Englishmen above all 

others who visit their land, and adds :— 
*¢That Mahomed Ali has been obliged to 
take some of this class of his people for soldiers, 

I seek not to deny. Necessity demanded it. 

It did the same in England’s wars, in the shape 

of impressment, because the service of the state 

required it. The system has, however, been 
discontinued in Egypt, as well as in England ; 
never, I trust, to be revived in either. As far 
as Egypt is concerned, recruits are now sup- 

_ from Nubia and Sennaar; the fellahs of 

Sgypt are no longer required for the purpose.” 
He says:—‘* When Mahomed Ali became 

Pasha of Egypt, that country had become a 

waste. It was partially rendered so by its 

having been made the field of war, where 

France and England fought for its conquest. 

Overrun by foreign mercenaries and Bedouin 

chiefs, cultivation was at a stand-still, famine 

in its provinces, with all the other miseries 
attendant upon war. How is it now? I find 
it improved in a degree unparalleled in any 
other uncivilised country in the same space of 
time. The land yields more and more Juxuri- 
antly; thus supplying to Mahomed Ali the 
means of working its civilisation. Having re- 
stored the productiveness of its soil, he next 
turned his attention to teach his people to pro- 
tect their own land, without the aid of foreign 
and profligate mercenaries. He then endowed 
schools, which accommodate, with comfort, 
upwards of 20,000 youths, most of whom are 
taken from the mud huts of the Nile; and, as 
age and education fit them, they are placed in 
offices of trust and emolument ; whilst the most 
intelligent of them are sent to England and 

France, in pursuit of knowledge, which they 

even now begin to impart to others.” 

The following completely agrees with what 

Capt. Mackenzie states :— 

* I will now venture to assert, that, at no 





* The variation in Eastern orthoepy is most vexatious} 


wis Le be 


Pity but some standard could be adopted. 


period of the present generation, did the English 
name and character stand so high in Egypt as 
it does now; while, on the contrary, at no 
period has there ever been so little English 
interest in Egypt, when compared with the 
interests of other nations in that country. To 
what is this owing? I attribute it to our by- 
gone governments, who have never thought it 
worth while to maintain English interests 
there ; while, on the other hand, the French 
have been secretly, and by degrees, stealing on 
to the second offices of trust in Egypt; and 
what, as a matter of course, will be the pro- 
bable result or consequence of all this ? and 
why comes it that we treat Egypt with con- 
tempt, and France courts her favour ? Depend 
on it, that if ever another French force gets 
into Egypt, no matter under what special plea, 
contract, or promise, they will leave it again 
about the same time that they will quit Algiers, 
where they were permitted to go, by England, 


with an armament, for what they called the | 


* * = 


vindication of the honour of France. 
I maintain that every thing in Egypt is grow- 
ing French. I find this from the following 
facts, all falling under my own observation in 
Egypt: —1. With respect to the Egyptian 
army, Sulieman Pasha, a Frenchman, is second 
in command of it. 2. With respect to the 
Egyptian navy, Besson Bey, a Frenchman 
also, is its second in command. 3. With re- 
spect to its medical department, Clot Bey, a 
Frenchman, is physician-general-in-chief, with 
nearly a hundred medical French practitioners 
under him, in Egypt, Syria, and Arabia. 
Lastly, with respect to the engineering de- 
partment, that is under Monsieur Linant, a 
Frenchman also. The whole of these are wor- 


thy of the master they so earnestly serve ; and | 


by that master their services are appreciated. 
I merely make these statements to shew that 
England, which always takes the lead in every 
other country, takes none in Egypt.” 
REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS, 

The Works of James Hail. 6 vols. 12mo. 
Philadelphia, 1837. Key and Biddle. 
Tue works of Mr. Hall, one of the most va- 
rious and agreeable writers of America, and 
one the more acceptable on this side of the 
Atlantic, from his lively descriptions of the 
people and natural pictures of the scenery of 
his country, are before us in a well-deserved 
second edition, and in six neat volumes. They 
comprise ** Legends of the West,’’ ‘‘ Tales of 
the Border,” and ‘* Sketches of the West;” 
some of them short and interesting tales, others 
reaching to the extent of an entire volume. 
All possess the qualities we have just indicated; 
and we trust the following abridgement of one 
of the most practicable length for our columns, 
will shew that they need no other recommend- 

ation to English readers. 

** Doctor Geode settled in an obscure town, 
far in the wilderness. It was a village newly 
laid out, upon the borders of an extensive 
prairie; a beautifully undulating plain, fringed 
with woods, and dotted with picturesque clumps 
and groves of trees. The grass, as yet but 
little trodden, exhibited its pristine luxuriance, 
and a variety of gorgeous flowers enlivened the 
scene. The deer still loitered here, as if un- 
willing to resign their ancient pastures; and at 
night the long howl of the wolf could be heard, 
mingled with the fearful screechings of the 
owl. The village was composed of log cabins, 
and was, with the neighbourhood around it, 
inhabited chiefly by backwoodsmen—a race 
of people who, delighting in the chase, and 











devoted to their wild, free, aud independent 





habits, precede the advance of the denser po. 
pulation, and keep ever on the outskirts of so. 
ciety. Ardent, hospitable, and uncultivated, 
the stranger is as much delighted with the 
cordial welcome he finds at their firesides, as 
jhe is struck with their primitive manners, 
their singular phraseology, and their original 
modes of thinking. Accustomed to long jour. 
neys, to frequent changes of residence, to 
protracted hunting expeditions, to swimming 
rivers, and encamping in the woods, they bear 
fatigue and exposure with the patience of the 
Indian: their figures of speech are numerous, 
and drawn from natural objects: and they have 
a fund of that intelligence which arises from 
extensive wanderings, from a close observance 
of nature, and from habits of free discussion, 
j mingled with the simplicity induced by the ab- 
| Sence of literature. A few months passed away 
jdelightfully with Doctor Geode. He roamed 
ithe forests and the prairies with the eagerness 
of one who had fallen upon a new world, more 
| beautiful than that of his nativity. He walked 
|and rode, hunted and fished, not for sport, but 
|in search of scientific truth. The cabin which 
|he occupied as a study, soon grew into a mu- 
| seum of natural curiosities. Every day brought 
some novel and interesting subject under his 
investigation. The treasures of knowledge 
which he had accumulated over the midnight 
lamp, seemed now to swell, and burst forth 
into life, as the exuberant flower springs from 
the folds of the bud. The world around him 
was teeming with living and beautiful illus- 
trations of those abstruse principles that had 
been gathered into his memory with so much 
toil, and arranged with so much care. Not a 
wind blew, nor a shower fell; not a flower re- 
galed his senses with its gaudy beauties or rich 
perfumes, without filling his mind with a 
sensation of pleasurable emotion. To him the 
phenomena of nature were all eloquence, and 
music, and symmetry. He had studied these 
things in the closet as mere abstractions, but 
now they came before him as sensible objects, 
bearing the stamp of reality, and glowing with 
the freshness of life. But, in the midst of 
these pursuits, my worthy friend entirely forgot 
to employ the ordinary means of getting into 
practice. He made no display of his skill, nro 
courted the acquaintance of any of his neigh- 
bours. No flashy advertisement extolled the 
merits of Doctor Geode, and informed tle 
public that he was their humble servant. A 
wily competitor, taking advantage of this im- 
providence, represented my erudite friend as an 
insane gentleman, who roamed about gathering 
roots, and catching prairie flies ; and the neigh- 
bours felt no inclination to consult a mad doctor. 
His own habits confirmed these mercenary 
slanders. His homely face was pale and sallow ; 
his thick black beard was often allowed to re- 
main a whole week unshaven ; and, in his total 
carelessness of every thing relating to his own 
comfort, he sometimes walked from his shop to 
his lodgings withont his hat, or with one boot 
and one shoe. His collection of stuffed birds, 
impaled insects, and pickled reptiles, might 
well bring his sanity in question with those 
who could see no advantage in this hideous re- 
surrection of dead bodies. Moreover, he had 
tamed a crow, a bird held in particular aversion, 
in consequence of its depredations upon corn- 
fields, and pronounced by a popular verse to 
have been 





Ever since the world began, 

Natural enemy of man; 
and a black cat, who, of her own accord, had 
taken up her residence with him, was his 
constant companion, He soon found himself 
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avoided, like a mad dog in a populous town, or 
a freemason in the enlightened state of New 
York. Week after week rolled away, and not 
a patient called the skill of Doctor Geode in 
requisition. He wondered at this circumstance, 
and perplexed himself with vain endeavours to 
conjecture the reason. He saw that he was 
even shunned ; but his modesty, as well as his 
independence, prevented him from inquiring 
into the cause. In the meanwhile his finances 
were exhausted, and poverty, with all its in- 
conveniences and mortifications, stared him in 
the face. There is one truth, as regards the 
moral government of this world, to which 
there are few exceptions ; it is, that good deeds 
always have their reward. So it happened to 
my friend. He was one day induced to enter 
a solitary cabin, in the outskirts of the village, 





by hearing, as he passed, the groans of a person 
who seemed to be in pain. A decent widow, | 
who supported a large family by her labour, | 
was suffering under a high fever, and ina state | 
of delirium. Beside her sat a fair-haired girl, 
about fourteen years old, the daughter of a 
neighbouring gentleman, bathing her temples, 
and vainly endeavouring to soothe her torture. 
Without asking any questions, the humane 
physician rendered such assistance to the suf- 
ferer as her case required ; nor did he quit her 
bed-side, until every alarming sympton was 
removed. The young girl, who at first shrunk 
back in alarm, was soon drawn to his assistance 
by the kindness of his tones, and now witnessed 
his promptitude and success with astonishment. 
He continued to attend her from day to day 
until his patient was completely restored, and 
then refused any compensation for what he 
considered a slight and a voluntary service. 
Being an intelligent woman, who had been ac- 
customed to attend the sick, she readily dis- 
covered, from his tender manner and skilful 
prescriptions, that he was no ordinary man; 
and she now, in the warmth of her gratitude, 
revealed to him the arts by which his com- 
petitor had deprived him of the confidence of 
the public. Doctor Geode never did things 
like other men. Instead of getting angry, he 
was amused at the ingenuity of his rival, and 
at his own ridiculous predicament. He was 
born too far east to be overreached by a specious 
pretender ; and, as his necessities were at that 
moment particularly pressing, he soon devised 
a plan for present relief, and for the utter dis- 
comfiture of his rival. Althongh his bashful- 
ness, and habits of abstraction, had kept him 
aloof from an intercourse with his neighbours, 
he had not been unattentive to their traditions 
and modes of thinking; while he spoke little, he 
had listened and observed much. Some of their 
superstitions had struck him as remarkably 
amusing, and he was even then preparing an 
essay on this subject. With these landmarks 
to assist him, his scheme was soon digested. 
Having prepared a neat card, and drawn upon 
it a circle and a triangle, with red ink, he pro- 
ceeded to trace over it several words in the 
Greek character. He then advertised, that 
‘ Doctor Jeremy Geode, the seventh son of a 
celebrated Indian doctor, would cure all dis- 
eases, by means of the wonderful hygeian 
tablet, or kickapoo panacea, of which he was 
sole proprietor.” 1t was a happy thought! the 
virtues of a seventh son have long been well 
known ; and, however our sturdy borderers 
may dislike their savage neighbours, the Indian 
doctor has always been in high repute among 
them. The reputed lunatic was at once ele- 
vated into an inspired mediciner; the crow, 
the black cat, and the collection of natural 
curiosities, became objects of respectful curio. 





sity. In vain did the regular physician of the 
village denounce him as an impostor; in vain 
an incredulous few professed their entire dis- 
belief. The doors of the seventh son were 
soon crowded with the halt and the sick. 
Among the first that came was Mr. Jones, the 
father of the fair-haired girl, a gentleman of 
information and property; a frank, hospitable 
man, who had taken up a favourable opinion 
of the doctor, and who became now, by his 
daughter’s account of the incident she had wit- 
nessed, warmly engaged in his interest. What 
passed at the interview need not be repeated : 
Mr. Jones, at its conclusion, exhibited evident 
symptoms of having enjoyed a hearty laugh, and 
Doctor Geode had received some new views of 
western character. They remained firm friends, 
and Mr. Jones never spoke of the seventh son, 
but in terms of high respect. The success of 
the mystic tablet was triumphant, and its fame 
spread far and near. Nauseating and dangerous 
drugs were decried as useless and pernicious. 
Tt even became a matter of general remark and 
wonder, that people should be so stupid as to 
swallow deadly poisons, while health could be 
so much more cheaply purchased, by looking at 
acard. Faith alone was requisite to give effi- 
cacy to the spell. It is true that the charm 
sometimes failed ; but this was always attri- 
buted to the unbelief of the patient, and the 
doctor forthwith proceeded to treat such cases 
secundum artem, concealing the fact, that he 
used the subtile minerals of the pharmacopeeia, 
and leaving the world to suppose that he prac- 
tised only with the simples gathered in his 
botanic excursions. The consequence ‘was, 
that his practice spread not only through the 
country around, but an immense number of 
patients were brought to him from a distance. 
As for the regular physician, he was obliged to 
quit the village. Happening to pass through 
that region, when the fame of Dr. Geode was 
at its zenith, I was astonished to hear the name 
of my old classmate, of whom I had lost sight 
for some years, coupled with miraculous cures 
by faith ; and I determined to pay him a visit. 
Mufiled in my cloak, and disguised still further 
by the alteration that time had made in my fea- 
tures, I entered his dwelling. It was a spacious 
log house, divided into several apartments ; all 
of which, except one, were occupied by the sick. 
In the audience room, if I may so call it, sat 
the doctor ; his black beard, which he had suf- 
fered to grow, overhanging his breast, and his 
raven locks almost concealing his features ; 
while his mountainous nose, his calm but 
piercing eye, and his sarcastic lip, revealed to 
me, at a glance, my former classmate. He was 
surrounded by a group of persons, who sought 
relief from real or imaginary diseases. ‘I have 
a desperate misery in my side,’ said one. ‘ I’ve 
got the billiards fever,’ groaned another. ‘ I 
am powerful weak,’ drawled a third. ‘ My 
limbs are sort o’ dead like,’ whined a fourth. 
‘ Oh, doctor, I’ve got the yaller janders power- 
ful bad ; I feel jist like I’d naaterally die off ; 
and I can’t hope myself, no how.’ ‘Can you 
cure the rheumatiz ?’ ‘ I’ve an inward fever.’ 
* Doctor, my peided cow is in a desput bad fix 
with the holler horn.’ ‘ Ah, Dr. Geeho, you 
never seed sich a poor afflicted crittur as I be, 
with the misery in my tooth; it seems like it 
would jist use me up bodyaciously.’ ‘Oh, doctor, 
doctor, I've got the shaking ager so mighty bad, 
I aint no account, no how.’ ‘* Mr. Geehead, 1 
wish you'd look at my boy; he’s got in the 
triflingest way you ever seed; he can’t larn 
his book, and does nothing but jeest tell lies, 
and steal, study, all the time; he aint in his 
right mind, no how.’ ‘ Canst thou minister 





to a mind diseased ?’ inquired I, in a feigned 
tone. His quick eye, which had more than 
once rested on me, since I had entered the 
room, was turned hastily towards me, in eager 
scrutiny. Failing to penetrate my disguise, he 
civilly inquired my business. ‘I know,” said 
I, in a mock heroic tone, ‘ that knowledge is 
thy idol, usefulness thy creed, the approbation 
of good men thy reward. I seek advice.’ 
* Your complaint ?’ inquired he, in a tremulous 
voice ; for he more than suspected who was his 
visitor. * The thes scribendi.” ‘ Oh, si 
sick omnes !’ exclaimed the seventh son, wav- 
ing his hand over his valetudinarian levee, who 
stood gasping in awe, at this outlandish dia- 
logue. * It hath afflicted me from my youth,’ 
rejoined I. * Get you gone,’ cried he, in a tone 
of grave sarcasm, while a joyful recognition 
sparkled in his eye. ‘ Get you gone: it is a 
loathsome, incurable disease, which criticism 
may correct, but the grave only can remove. 
It hath afflicted the world for ages; carrying 
with it revilings, and jealousies, and war. It 
maketh a man lean in flesh, and poor in sub- 
stance. A hollow eye, a sunken cheek, a soiled 
finger, and a tattered coat, are its symptoms.’ 
‘ I crave a private consultation, learned doctor,” 
said I; and, accordingly, after dismissing his 
patients, he led me into his sanctum, and em- 
braced me with the fervour of affectionate 
friendship.” 

He excuses his practice on the ground, that 
*** one half the diseases which afflict mankind 
are imaginary, and should be treated as such. 
I practise upon this rule, and have found faith 
quite as valuable as physic.’ ”’ 

Three years after his friend again encoun- 
ters him, a highly established physician in a 
large city; and they agree to take a trip to- 
gether to look at the old country quarters. 
On their route the doctor is taken alarmingly 
ill, and the story proceeds. 

** We reached the broad prairies, and the 
region of thinly scattered population. The 
wide and beaten road was changed for the path 
that winded o’er the plains, or among the tan- 
gled woods. We forded the little streams, and 
crossed the rivers in canoes, driving our horses 
before us. Instead of meeting the travelling 
carriage, the stage, or the loaded wagon, we 
encountered the solitary hunter in his blanket 
coat, treading along with the stealthy step of 
the cat, and the watchful glance of the wary 
Indian. We lodged no longer at the inn, 
attended by assiduous servants, but slept at 
the settler’s cabin, and sat as equals at his 
board. Two more days would have brought 
us to ——, when my friend was taken ill. The 
attack was severe, and he thought his own case 
doubtful. There was no physician in the 
neighbourhood ; and he himself was unprovided 
with such medicines as were suitable to his 
case. ‘The fever was raging, and the pain in. 
tense. It was one of those cases in which the 
crisis approaches rapidly. Two days passed, 
and he hourly grew worse. I was almost fran- 
tic. At length the man of the house told us 
of an old woman, that had lately settled in the 
neighbourhood, who was ‘a desperate good 
doctor.” * There was a right smart chance of 
sickness, when she came into the settlement,” 
continued the man ; ‘a heap of people called on 
her; she had abundance to do, and she flew 
round among the folks mighty peart, I tell 
you. The way she fixed ‘em was the right 
way, there’s no mistake in it. I wouldn’t give 
her for narry high larnt marcury doctor I ever 
see, no how.’ * But this is an extreme case.’ 
‘No matter,’ replied the hunter cheerfully, 
‘if the man was as cold as a wagon tire, 
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= there was any life in him, she’d bring 
im to; there’s no two ways about it.’ My 
friend smiled. ‘Send for the woman,’ I ex- 
claimed, ‘ she may tell us of some remedy.’ 
A boy was accordingly mounted on the fleetest 
steed, and soon returned with the female Escu- 
lapius. There was nothing peculiar in her ap- 
pearance, except that she wore a large black 
veil, which completely concealed her features. 
She required to be left alone with her patient ; 
but, as [ insisted on being present at the inter- 
view, an exception was made in my favour. 
She approached the bed, felt the sufferer's 
pulse, and passed her hand over his forehead, 
while the doctor, who seemed to recognise the 
skilful touch of a practitioner, mechanically 
put out his tongue. The woman turned to me 
and said, in a low voice, ‘ I can do nothing for 
this gentleman — he is very ill, and requires a 

ater physician than Iam.’ ‘ Do your best,’ 
exclaimed I. ‘* Ah, sir, I have little skill in 
medicine. I am but a poor weak woman; a 
very humble instrument in the hands of Provi- 
dence. I can do nothing here. This man 
needs medicine.’ ‘If you mean to say that 
you do your work by a spéll, I insist upon 
your trying it.’ ‘ Very willingly,’ said the 
woman, meekly ; and then, raising her voice, 
she exclaimed, * Let no one speak.’ She next 
turned to her patient, and said, * Sick man! 
do you believe that I can raise you from this 
bed of pain ?? The doctor, who, even in the 
hour of extremity, seemed to retain his relish 
for hocus pocus, nodded his head, while I felt an 
unaccountable awe creeping over me. ‘ Then 
Jook upon my face,’ continued she, in a 
solemn tone, throwing back her veil, and dis- 
playing in her right hand the identical tablet 
of Doctor Geode. ‘ And look upon this 
tablet of health, and these mysterious figures, 
and charmed words, drawn upon it by the 
hand of the seventh son of a celebrated 
Indian doctor: look on them and _ believe, 


pills in her pocket. No man need die of a bilious 
fever when these are near. I lost mine on the 
road. Send her in.’ It is only necessary to 
add, that, after a few days’ careful attention 
from the old lady, who was really an admirable 
nurse, he was able to resume his journey.” 

We have only to add, that he wins and wears 
the fair-haired girl. 





The Churches of London, &c. By George 
Godwin, jun., Architect, assisted by J. Brit- 
ton, Esq, F.S.A. No. VIII. Pp. 16. 
London, 1837. Tilt; Hatchards; Seeley ; 
Weale ; J. Williams ; York, Bellerby. 

Tuis publication, we are glad to see, whe- 

ther we look at the embellishments or letter- 

press, goes on with equal regularity and spirit, 

The present Number, relates to one of the 

oldest, and, consequently, one of the most in- 

teresting churches in the metropolis; namely, 

All-Hallows, Barking, with two views from 

drawings, by R. W. Billings, and engraved by 

J. Le Keux. The information respecting the 

church is derived from some sources of such 

research,* that we are inclined to think an 
extract may be made from its early history, 

;at once as acceptable to our readers as fairly 

illustrative of the work :— 

* The parish church of All-Hallows, Bark- 
jing, which is a very interesting remnant of 
| by-gone times, both as regards its architectural 
characteristics, the numerous brasses and mo- 
numents that it contains, and the many vicis- 
situdes it has witnessed, stands on the north 
side of the east end of ‘ower Street—the west 
end of the church being in Seething Lane.+ 
| Like many of the other old churches which 
jare to be found in this metropolis — usually 
surrounded by houses, and disfigured by modern 








additions — there seems to be no record of the 
date of its foundation. The Emperor Phocas, | 
says Newcourt,t commanded, at the desire of | 
| Pope Boniface 1V., about the year of our Lord | 





ation, is amongst them. It has its distinguish. 
ing title from the circumstance, that it originally 
belonged to the abbess and convent of Barking, 
in Essex ; which was founded in the year of our 
era 675, by Erkenwald, son of Anna, king of 
the East Angles, and afterwards bishop of Lon. 
don. The earliest notice we have ofa building 
here, appears to relate to a chapel, on the north 
side, which was raised by King Richard I. (who 
reigned from the year 1189 to 1199), and was 
munificently endowed by several of his succes. 
sors. The most remarkable thing in this 
chapel was a statue of the Virgin, which was 
placed there by order of King Edward I., about 
the end of the thirteenth century, in conse- 
quence of a vision which appeared to him in his 
sleep, commanding him so to do; and pro- 
mising, that if he visited it five times in every 
year, and kept the chapel in repair, he should 
be victorious over all nations, be king of Eng- 
land when his father died, and subduer of the 
Welsh and all Scotland. To the truth of this 
story he swore before the pope, and obtained a 
dispensation of forty days’ penance for all true 
penitents who should contribute towards the 
lights, repairs, and ornaments of the chapel, 
and should pray for the soul of King Richard, 
whose heart was buried beneath the high altar. 
Our Lady of Barking, as the statue was called, 
thus attained great repute, and numbers of 
persons continued to flock to her shrine, and, 
with rich offerings, to claim her intercession on 
their part with the Most High, up to the period 
of that Reformation which was so strongly 
called for. Previous to that event, however, 
other circumstances, connected with the chapel, 
occurred ; among which it may be mentioned, 
that John, earl of Worcester, obtained a livense 
from King Edward IV. to found here a brother- 
hood for a master and brethren, and gave to 
them part of the possession of the alien priories 
of Tooting-Beck and Okeburn. King Richard 
III., whose memory, from a variety of causes, 


and be restored.’ This was more than the | 608, that on the site of the Old Temple in Rome, | has been rendered so entirely infamous, that 


doctor could stand. No sooner did he behold | 


the workmanship of his own hands, and the 


called Pantheon, formerly erected in honour 
| of all the pagan gods by the Emperor Domitian, | 


we can hardly recognise him as connected with 
any act save one of blood, rebuilt the chapel, and 


pupil of his tuition, and witness the whole |the church of the Virgin Mary and of All| founded therein a college, consisting of a dean 
acting of that curious scene, of which he had|the Martyrs should be built; that where | and six canons, which was dissolved in the year 
been the inventor, than he burst into an immo- | formerly the worship, not of all gods, but of all | 1548, and we must suppose that the chapel was 


derate convulsion of laughter. 


The woman | devils was performed, the memory of all saints | then taken down ; for we learn from Newcourt, 


gazed in amazement, for, in the altered features! might then be celebrated: and this festival|that the ground was used as a garden during 
of her patient, she did not recognise her master. | from that time was solemnised at Rome on the the reigns of King Edward VI., Mary, and 
I ran to him in alarm; but he continued to Kalends, or first day of November ; ‘ for they | part of that of Elizabeth, ¢ till, at last, a strong 
laugh, rolling from side to side, throwing up| feign that on this day all the saints meet to-/ frame of timber and brick was set thereon, and 
his long arms, and screaming as if distracted. gether purposely to intercede for man.’ About | employed as a store-house of merchants’ goods. 
As soon as he was composed enough to speak, | the year 804, the Emperor Ludovicus ordained | Of the church itself, we find no account from 
he exclaimed, ‘ Give her a fifty-dollar note,| that the festivity of All-saints, or All-hallows, | which to judge of its original extent or form.” 


Charles! Go, go, good woman, you have done 


, as it was termed, should be solemnly celebrated | 


The subjoined brief notices will serve to fill 


our duty well; go now, but do not leave the) in France on that day for ever, which example | up our sketch. 


ouse.” * Can it be possible,’ continued he, as 


| was followed by the whole church, and many | 


* The length of the church is 108 feet, the 


the wondering woman closed the door after her, | religious buildings were dedicated in honour of | width 67 feet, and the height 35 feet. Within 
* can it be that there are two Richmonds in the | that festival.§ Nearly all the churches so de-| the church there are many interesting monu- 


field? No; it is my own veritable spell, and 
my very deputy herself!’ and then he laughed 


again, until the whole house re-echoed the’ 


sonorous peal. 
forehead. ‘ See there!’ he exclaimed, * behold 
the work of the faith doctor! Here we have 
been labouring these two days to break this 
obstinate fever, and to produce a perspiration, 


and lo! the cunning woman has wrought the! 


desired chan 
exactly so ; 

the sudden revolution in the patient’s train of 
thought, had produced instantaneous relief. 
A profuse perspiration, succeeded by a gentle 


» in a moment!’ And it was 


slumber, relieved the most violent symptoms. | 
When he awoke he asked for the ductress.| 


* I knew I was safe,’ said he, ‘ as soon as I saw 
her face. She has a lancet and a box of calomél 





The big drops rolled from his | ~ 


ve violent muscular action, and | 


‘dicated, which remain in London — and they 
| are numerous——are of old foundation, and that | 
of All-hallows, Barking, now under consider- 


* All honestly quoted and referred to, a merit rare in | 
| these days of book-making.—Ed. L. G. | 

+ ***In Seething Lane, or, as it was anciently called, | 
Sydon Lane, stood a large house, built by Sir John Allen, | 
| lord mayor, and privy councillor to Henry VIII. It was | 
afterwards Sir Francis Walsingham’s, and after that be- 
came the property of Robert Devereux, second earl of 
Essex.’—Pennant’s ‘ London,’ 1613, p. 381.” | 

t ** © Repertorium,’ 1708, vol. i. p. 237.” 

§ ** The first of November, or All-hallow’s-day, 
vigil, known as Hallow-e’en, are even now regarded as 
festivals amongst the ntry in many parts of England, 
Ireland, and Scotland. On Hallow-e’en it has been cus- | 
tomary for youths of both sexes to assemble together ‘to | 
burn nuts,’ to * sow heimpseed,’ and practise various 
other charms, with a view to penetrate futurity —evera 
ruling passion in an early state of society—and ascertain 
| the name and features of their future — Bonfires 

were lighted on elevated ground, and it was made a night 
} of general festivity.” 


and its | 








ments and funeral brasses of early date; and, 
in reference to the latter, we may perhaps say, 
en passant, that stones, inlaid with brass, have 
been discovered, of a date as early as the year 
1308, but that they did not come into general 
use until the middle of thesame century. They 
were chiefly made in Flanders, and formed an 
object of considerable traffic with this country, 
until the time of King James I. 7 

“« Affixed to one of the pillars in the south 
aisle, is a plate of brass, presenting some doggrel 
verses, to commemorate Armac Aymer, g0- 
vernor of the pages of honour (‘ or master of 
the Heance men’) to King Henry VIIL., King 
Edward VI., Queen Mary, and Queen Eliza- 
beth, during fifty-six years. The greater num- 


ber of these brasses,-and there are many more 
about the church than we have mentioned, 
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originally had religious inscriptions attached to] The pastoral, more, perhaps, than any other | 
them; but these, for the most part, were pur- | poetry, requires adaptation to the language in 
posely defaced, or destroyed, at the time of the| which it is written, and taste and skill in that 
Reformation. At thatepoch a commission was to which it may be transferred. The sim- 
instituted, giving power to various persons plicity of rustic, imaginative life is akin to ele- 
throughout the country to remove or deface all | gance, not to vulgarity ; and finery is not more 
objects which, in their opinion, might lead to| inimical to nature—poetic nature—than coarse- 
idolatry or popery, whether shrines, relics, or ness. The former warps the beautiful into 
pictures; and the most wanton devastation was artifice, but the latter degrades it down to 
committed, in consequence, in every church) disgust. In proportion, therefore, to the danger 
which possessed sepulchral monuments, by those of confounding the rustic with the vulgar in| 
to whom this power wasentrusted. According the reader’s mind, should be the care employed | 
to Fuller, Queen Elizabeth, in the second year|to preserve the strongly marked, though nar-| 
of her reign, issued a proclamation against row, line of distinction existing between them. | 
‘ breaking or defacing of monuments of antiquity | Phrases common to both often receive their | 
in churches, or other public places, for memory, | colour from the context; and the translator is | 
and not for superstition ;’ and again, at a later bound to guard against any false impression on 
period; but was unable, for a long time, to pre-| this head; for, though his own reputation may | 
vent their destruction. A similar wanton out- | be, and justly, indifferent, his author's is sacred ; 
rage of the remains of ancient art, took place|it is a trust he himself has sought, and he 
during the dominion of Cromwell, when tombs should therefore shield it the more faithfully 
were desecrated, and churches were used as bar-| from attaint. | 
racks for the soldiers and their horses.” | It must be evident to all the world, that a' 
|poetic history founded on the mere extrava- 
Laili and Majnin; a Poem. From the ori- gancesof love ; extravagances, too, inconceivable 
ginal Persian of Nazémi. By James At-|in Europe, must of necessity require the utmost 
kinson, Esq. author of an ‘* Abridgement of 4elicacy of language, and felicity of thought for | 
the Shah-Nameh of Firdausi,” &c. Published | its illustration, to save it, with us, from the 
under the superintendence of the Oriental charges of bombast and insipidity, the Scylla 
Translation Fund. jand Charybdis of amatory ‘*‘ Odyssey.” The! 
Mx. ArKrnson informs us, that “ the story warmth of the Persian climate, the floridness of 
of the loves of Laili and Majnin is one of the Persian imagery, the sweetness of the Persian | 
most popular in the East. There are several /language,and the genius of the Persian poet him. | 
poems on the same subject by different authors, |S¢lf, have surmounted all the difficulties of the 
but that by Nazami is considered the best; and | *@8k, and woven for the reader $s temples, a 
I believe this is the first time it has appeared &@tland of flowers that charm by their diversity, | 
in the European language.” We, therefore, |4%4 intoxicate by their varied fragrance. The 
looked with considerable interest into the vo. |Severer taste of Europe bows beneath the spell, 
lume before us, anxious that our readers should 204 yields a willing, though temporary, sub- 
be enabled for once to appreciate one of the | Mission to the wand of the enchanter. ut, let 
principal treasures of the boasted Persian lite. 82y one competent to the task, compare any) 
rature. {passage of the original with the translation, | 
We presume we must consider the accept. and he must confess that, though the sense is 
ance and publication of this volume by the given, the sensation is wanting. We shall 
Oriental Society, a sufficient guarantee of the give what struck us as the best passages of the 
writer’s competency for translation. The many tfanslation : sed heu, quantum mutatus ! | 
distinguished Persian scholars on its list com-| — ‘ The love that springs from Heaven is bless’d ; 
pel us to silence on this head; but the work, | pa mery f poy 
we must say, does not do honour to their Which lives on change, is constant never : 
appreciation of English poetry. | ~~ = was — wt og . 
To translate, just as by the help of a dics; — anearthiy object raised the flame, 
tionary any one can translate, into a different! | But ‘twas from Heaven the inspiration came. | 
language, and then mould the accidental end- wn - il ie .., 
ings into corresponding sounds, is, we submit, Upon her sver-listening as 
Not poetry ; nor even versification ; but rather She heard her constant lover’s woes, 
versi-faction, which, like other factions, over- In melting strains, repeated near. 
lays its own aim and object. The choice of Pe ao srerdeene Eateue 
words and thoughts; the selection of phrases, And what, before, destruction seem’d, 
that, being poetical in themselves, essentially With rays of better promise gleam’d. 
differ from the language of common life; the Voices of young and old she heard 
condensation of expression and ellipses of logical 
arrangement, that mark the utterance of emo- 
tions, disdaining, in their passionate flow, the 
clearness and correction of general narrative or 





eath the harem-walls reciting 
Her Majnun’s songs ; each thrilling word 
Her almost broken heart delighting. 
. . * 


** They met; but how? hearts long to joy unknown 


P . pay "tis 1 $ 
conversation, and thus making their influence edines tone hed pre gene to speak; 
felt rather than imagined: all these, which the | sien contucen ont upon och s oats 
origi H H ; . Speechless with love unutterable, they 
ginal poet, and especially in the instance) i gasing at each other all che da. 

vefore us, supplies, his translator is bound to Thus, when a chamber holds no golden store, 


supply also; either by transfer, or, at worst, | 
by substitution. What is it that, in the case of | 
Nazémi, has rendered him, in the minds of| 
his countrymen, pre-eminent even over his) 
ak on : ; . | 
o_o in the eae oy this mournful | « Khosra, and Kal-kobéd, and Jam, 

ny? We cannot discover it here; and, with | Have all descended to the tomb; 
every disposition that curiosity and love of sa- | And who, composed of mortal clay, 
cred song can supply, we have been compelled | hardin ts ain teak ‘end age 
to throw aside the volume after every twenty | Ponder’d o'er learning’s mystic page ; 
lines, and, through a protracted perusal of 


No human power can penetrate 
months, are capable of fulfilling our critical The mysteries of all-ruting fate; 
uty. 


No lock protects the eo door; 

But when rich hoards of gold become a lure, | 

A lock is placed to keep that wealth secure ; 

So when the heart is full, the voice is bound— 

For ready speech with grief is rarely found. | 
* > al 


Frail life is but a moment's breath ; 
‘The workd, alas! is full of death. \ 


- creme nee ne 
How many wept that fair one, gone so soon! 
How many wept o’er that departed moon !— 
How many mourn’d with broken hearts for her ! 
How many bathed with tears her sepulchre! 
Round her pure dust assembled old and young, 
And on the sod their fragrant offerings Sung: 
Hallow'd the spot where amorous youth maid 
In after-times their duteous homage paid. 
* . * 
** The mournful mother gazed upon her child, 
Now voiceless—though her lips imploring smiled ; 
Saw the dread change, the sudden pause of breath— 
Her beauty settled in the trance of death ; 
And, in the frenzy of her anguish, tore 
Her hoary locks, the ’broider’d dress she wore ; 
Dissolved in tears, her wild and sorrowing cries 
Brought down compassion from the weeens skies ; 
so intense her grief, she shivering fell 
Prostrate upon the corse, insensible, 
And never, never rose again—the thread 
Of life was broke—both, clasp’d together, dead !” 
We quote also a few instances of carelessness 
which we consider tnpardonable. 
** As if, ferocious spirits to quell, 
His form had been invisible, 
Or bore a life-protecting spell. 


. 
For who can free the 
. 
The king was struck with wonderment 
At this miraculous event ; 
And seeing, in that horrid cell, 
The guiltless courtier safe and well, 
He ask’d, with tears profusely shed, 
By what strange spell he was not dead ? 
. . 7 


. * . 
heart from love, unchanging love? 
. . . 


'* 

Now Majnun, desolate, his fate perceived 
Asina glass, the misery of his lot, - 

And, from the first impression scarce relieved, 
Felt his abandonment, and only not forgot. 


Wasted and wan, he flutter’d where he lay; 
And, turning to that magic point which led 

To where his angel-face was wont to stay, 
Thus, ina mdlencholy tone, he said.” 

The poverty of even the best of these pas- 
sages, must, we think, impress our readers as 
strongly as ourselves with the truth that Mr. 
Atkinson is not the knight destined to prosper 
in Persian exploit, even though he has suc- 
ceeded in destroying its enchantment. 





Cambridge Crepuscular Diversions, and Brood- 
ings before Bed-time. Pp. 31. Cambridge, 
Hall, Hankin. 

Tuts slight publication seems to be a college 


jeu @esprit ; and will, perhaps, be better un- 


derstood and relished in its native place, and 
by those who know its ways, than by the rest of 
the world. There is, however, much guod- 
humour and talent in it; asa sample of which, 
leaving the discussions on Seediness, Wooden 
Spoon, &c. out of the question, we shall copy 
an amusing Shrove Tuesday philological dia- 
logue on the word Pancake. It follows. 

“ Sloane. Pancake ? why there’s little room 
for discussion there; the word, of course, 
comes from wav and xaxdv because they are 
eaten on a day when we we're shriven from all 
our evil.” 

** Lobb. Or because, perhaps, every thing 
that’s bad enters into them as a compound, for 
1 find them very unwholesome.” 

** Grubb. If you are on that cue, you may 
say, if you please, because in Ireland and in 
the North, they toss them up the chimney, and 
they come down again defiled with soot and all 
manner of dirt. But a truce to these sort of 
conjectures ; youare as bad as my wise neighbours 
in hall. 1 see you are, like them, going down 
in a diving-bell, to find what is floating on the 
top of the water. But you must make another 
attempt ; that will never do.” 

« §. Yes, but it will, though ; and I believe 
it is the right one, for I am supported by the 
analogy of the Latin; wéyxaxes like Tavoveyos 
signifies vafer ; now, if we suppose rayxaxov to 
have been a word used among the Greeks as 
another name to signify that mixture of flour 
and oi], which they also called adyaver, it is 
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oo 
easy to imagine that the Romans, in bringing 
the delicacy from Greece, introduced the name 
as well, which, after a time, they translated 
into its Latin meaning, * vafer ;’ and hence is 
our name wafer given to a flat, round cake of 
the same sort ; this I think puts the derivation 
beyond a doubt.” 

“* I. Well, you certainly trace it to its real 
origin, the frying-pan, when you look for it in 
grease ; but I think your ingenuity is wasted, 
and as Grubb has been pleased to jeer, I'll just 
tell you at once what the true derivation is. 
I wontler, really, you were so blind as not to 
see at first that ——” 

G. Stop, my gentleman, you're too matter- 
o’fact, puss must not be liberated just yet ; I must 
first tell you what the other conjectures were. 
One gave the derivation you have suggested ; 
another, contested that it was from Tay pas- 
torum Deus, the god of Lyceus, and xazafm, 
because, they were once introduced at the Lu- 
percalia, and by the novelty of the offering, 
might make the rustic god to laugh; or ley 
and xaiw, as another offered for an amendment, 
because, when Pan tried to make them for him- 
self, being not a proficient cook, he generally 
burnt them. A third man would have xiw for 
xaiw, because he, having seen them made, knew 
well they were first in a fluid state, and that 
the cook poured them, when thus liquid, into 
the implement that fried them. Others seemed 
to be taxing their ingenuity, and perhaps our 
patience, with finding more plausible methods 
of connecting Pan with the rest of the com- 
pound, when a new hint was suggested; for 
a man who sat next but one to me, bawled 
across a silent eating man, who sat between us, 
that the derivation, he knew, was from ‘ Pan- 
chea,’ a place in Arabia Felix, which, pro- 
ducing many other delicacies, might rank this 
among the number; which, being the most 
precious of its bounties, could well xa-’ iZoyny 
monopolise the name of its native land.” 

** §. Not so bad of him, for he could have 
taken Maro for his authority. Pancha, in 
the Georgics, is called ‘ Panchaia pinguis ;’ 
an evidence of its notoriety for such a fatty 
produce.” 

“ G. It was just that gentleman’s authority 
that he took ; for, being a man ready at quo- 
tations, and particularly well up with his 
Virgil, he quoted from the fourth Georgic, 

* Pars epulis onerant mensas, et plena reponunt 
Pocula; Panch@is adolescunt ignibus are :’ 

which latter part he translated, ‘ The grate is 
all in a blaze with the flames of the pancake ;’ 
such being evidently, as he said, the rendering 
of Panchean flames, especially as we learn 
from the context that they are getting ready 
something good for the dinner table.” 

‘©, They had but an indifferent beverage, 
however, if we understand the words that fol- 
low to refer to bowls of Cape Madeira : 

* Cape Meonii carchesia Bacchi ;’ 
but I beg pardon for that ; it’s only obiter.” 

* §. Very good, Lobb, and not out of place 
here ; it shews off well both your ready wit 
and your reading.” 


vanished almost simultaneously with his taci-|notice. I accompanied a friend to witness an 
turnity. He gave it for his decided opinion, |excavation above the site of Herculaneum, 
that pancake owed its title to the fact of| where we discovered some walls supposed to be 
its being a sort of panacea, a general re-| part of a suburban villa. We came, at last, to 
medy for the ill-effects of fasting ; a stock |the entrance of a doorway, the threshold of 
of solid nourishment laid in to prevent starv-/| which presented, in tessellated work, two fishes 
ation, during the days of abstinence that fol-| with trident-formed tails ; but nothing besides 
low Shrove Tuesday ; a panacea, in fact, as|of any interest, excepting some unusually vivid 
good food always is, against the unpleasant fresco-paintings on the side walls, the green 
symptoms that follow the going without any | tints of which had very little changed, though 
at all. He quoted something from Pliny to of all colours green is the most rarely found 
prove this, and something, I think, from | unfaded. The lava, over these ruins, consists 
Lucan, but I forget what; at all events, he|of a congeries of lapillea compacted with loose 
thought that he had well proved his point ;|earth, almost as easily removed as so much 
and, in the height of his self-complacency,!sand. The walls had sustained much more 
rubbed his hand famously, and called to the | injury than any which I observed in the town 
waiter to bring ‘A plate of pancakes, lemon, |below, and stood in broken dislocated frag. 
and brown sugar,’ which feeding upon, he re-| ments ; owing, no doubt, to their nearer con- 
lapsed into his original silence. Of all the) tiguity to the torrent rushing direct from the 
other conjectures that I can remember, there'crater. It seems strange the government do 


is but one other good one. A man who didnot set the excavators at work here; yet very 
not set up for a classic, asserted that pancakes little has been attempted beyond Resina, since 

The expense 
* * 


were bread seals; for he traced the derivation | the reign of Charles the Third. 
from the French, pain, bread, and cachet, a} would be trifling. - 
seal, being, as he asserted, merely bread which! ‘* The mode of peeling off fresco paintings is 
had taken the circular form of a seal from the| very simple and expeditious. A flat piece of 
shape of the machine in which it was cooked :| wood, of the size of the painting, is placed 
a modern etymology which sounded quite tame | firmly against the picture, round the edges of 
-after the classical ones we had been treated! which a deep-cut is made, with a sharp instru- 
with.” |ment, into the stucco, more especially over the 
= | upper part, and the whole is then detached and 
all ? \lifted off with ease, and in perfect integrity. 
“ G. While we all wondering at the many} Many attempts have been made to revive the 
derivations the word would bear, and were antique mode of fixing colours, but hitherto all 
quite undecided which to select, one of our|have alike proved fruitless. It has been doubt- 
party exclaimed, with some vehemence, ‘ Who|ed whether the ancients were acquainted with 
shall tell me why this is called a pancake 2’ | musical notation ; but there is a fresco in this 
when a rough jocund voice behind me humbly |collection which, I think, renders the pre- 
answered with a smile, ‘ Why, my wife and I}sumption, at least, extremely probable, if it 
calls °em pancakes, ‘cause they be cakes frizzed does not put it beyond any reasonable cavil. 
in a pan!’ and, turning round, I traced the In this painting, a female sits singing to the 
sound to the lips of a waiter, generally the| accompaniment of a lyre, played by another, 
most forward among his fellows, and who, hear- | assisted by a male performer on two reeds, evi- 
ing this exclamation, with none of our pre-! dently a music-master, or professor of the art. 
vious discourse, simply set the matter at rest, The singing lady holds before her a scroll, 
and outwitted us and all our classic erudition. marked with straight lines, and several dots, 
You may imagine we looked at each other, and presenting an appearance altogether different 
wondered till we smiled, and smiled till we all from what is observable in any other fresco, 
joined in a general laugh at ourselves and each | and so nearly resembling our own mode of not- 
other.” jing sounds that the similarity forcibly struck a 
ceiaasdiapisciaenaabaaaa = = = |friend of mine when viewing it, as well as my- 
Sir B. Faulkner's Tour. |self. Some may think that this scroll repre. 
(Concluded. ) | sents, not the music, but the verses of her song } 
Our present selections are of a kind which must | but it does not appear probable : at least, it is 
gratify the tastes of the scholar and antiquary.| generally contrary to modern experience, that 
At Herculaneum we are told,— ishe should have required such a refresher to 
‘“* The cicerone shewed us a deep bathing-| her memory in a matter that may be presumed 
trough of terra cotta, in which the skeleton of|so familiar to her from habit. Be this as it 
a man was found stretched at full length ; pos-; may, the characters struck me certainly as very 
sibly some poor helpless invalid, deserted by his} different from any I ever observed before, and 
friends, and unable, through his infirmity, to| both Gell and Jorio agreed to believe my spe- 
extricate himself before the fatal flood inclosed| culation might be justly founded. The per- 
him. What could have tempted him to bathe! former on the reeds has his foot raised, as in 
at such atime? Why think about improving! the act of marking the time, just like the leader 
health, while life itself was in instant danger ?| of a modern concert. Many doubts have been 
Does not this discovery seem to lend some entertained by travellers as to the use of glass 


L. Well, and what was the upshot of it 





tion of the city was altogether unexpected, and 


colour of truth to the opinion, that the destruc-' 





“ G. True; but I’ve more to tell you before | that the story about so many thousands being 
we get to the climax, or into the jelly-bag of | destroyed in the theatre is far from so very 
the joke, which I see I must bring you to as | apocryphal as some suppose ? 
quickly as possible, for the cat appears to be under the town of Resina have been discon- 
already scratching at the bag for an exeat.” | tinued. The inhabitants opposed the work 

 §. Not at all, Grubb; you’re by no means | from terror of the ground giving way, and his 
tedious.” majesty is prevented carrying it on towards the 

* G. Well, then, the silent young gentleman | fields from a similar objection on the part of the 
who sat at my left at length spoke. He was' landowners. The few workmen at present 
a better sort of gourmand, and this accounted employed at Herculaneum are occupied in un- 
for his silence, for his fish had not till now i covering the road outside one of the great gates, 
been despatched ; and the last bonne bouche; but no object has been met with worthy of 


The excavations | 





in windows by the ancients of this period. To 
me it seems put beyond all question, that its 
use in admitting light into houses was perfectly 
known to them, and that its not being more 
generally in use was a matter of pure taste. 
Had we discovered glass only in a flat form in 
Pompeii, we might certainly have been justified 
in doubting whether the art of shaping it into 
vessels was arrived at; but having found so 
many specimens of all forms, flat and round, it 
is, I think, hardly rational to question that it 
would have been used in any one of these modes 
as readily as another, whenever it might be 
deemed either a convenience or a luxury. 
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Much of that kind of glass which we call 
nd glass, Sir William Gell told me, was 
found in the Pompeian baths, and obviously for 
the same purpose as we are in the habit of em- 
ploying it ourselves, when we wish to admit 
light, but to prevent the interior of an apart- 
ment from being seen from without. If semi- 
transparent horn was, as we know, often used 
for windows, would the ancients have been 
likely to overlook a more diaphanous substance, 
of which they were equally in possession? I 
confess it has always appeared to me absolute 
trifling to make the thing a question at all ; but 
that glass was actually so applied, a fragment 
of it may still be seen in the house which goes 
by the name of the Faun. The special pre- 
servation of this fragment is owing to the nar- 
rowness of the aperture, which resembles a 
loophole, and to the circumstance of the glass 
being firmly fixed in the cement. That glass 
windows were not in very general use is pro- 
bable, not because they were expensive, or be- 
cause the people were ignorant of their peculiar 
convenience, but for this simple reason, they 
were not needed for their climate. The luxury 
at which their architecture chiefly aimed was 
to exclude light and admit air ; and it is se still 
in a great proportion of the houses in Naples, 
which are, therefore, unprovided with glass 
windows. Workmen and artisans who require 
light, prefer, when the weather will allow them, 
to carry on their business in the open air ; and 
hence so many of the streets of Naples are 
crowded with blacksmiths, coopers, braziers, 
shoemakers, and a multitude of other handi- 
crafts, as, no doubt, the streets of Pompeii were 
in ancient days. The very tailor of this climate 
has been tempted to forsake squatting for the 
more creditable posture of sitting like a man in 
the fresh air. In their very dark days, the few 
workshops are lit up with oil. eee ee 
‘We shall now (continues our pleasant 
guide) turn to the contents of the Pompeian 
pantry. We were assured, by the learned 
keeper of this unique collection, that the olives, 
if soaked in water, give out very sensibly the 
flavour of the fruit. You are aware that, 
among the surviving dainties, there is a large 
mass of a soluble material, which, when di- 
Inted, gives out a very perceptible vinous odour. 
Gell believed it to be wine converted into this 
form for the convenience of carriage, packing 
in a trunk, or the like—just as we do with our 
portable soup; and that the pieces were cut off 
with a chopping knife, as they were needed. 
It seems the Emperor of Austria had the curio- 
sity to break the shell of one of the eggs brought 
hither from Pompeii, but found that the entire 
contents had escaped, with the exception of an 
extremely minute portion of a yellowish powder, 
not yet evaporated. Possibly, in a cer.tury or 

— more of this may disappear also. * * 
._ “ Every body knows the difficulty of unroll- 
ing the-Herculanean manuscripts, but I had no 
idea that the labour was so tedious and. unpro- 
mising. If the process goes on at the s ame rate 
as at present, another eruption may bury the 
whole lot afresh, before the work is ¢ ompleted. 
There are few hands employed, and, only five 
interpreters of any ability; besides, those to 
whom we principally owe what has bi sen already 
brought to light are either past wor! ; or gone to 
the tomb. The papyri are deciph ered by the 
aid of a lens of only very moderate power: a 
strong magnifier is found to rende r the letters 
more or less illegible, by bringing ‘ mto view the 
fibres of the material on which t hey are writ- 
ten. The subdued steady light of the shade 
answers best; and no lens is s 0 good as the 
naked eye, when the sight is cl ear. It seems 





next to impossible that any error should make 
its way to the press, from the care that is taken 
with the copies. After the text has been com- 
mitted to paper, and undergone a strict scrutiny | 
by the Acedemia Ercolanense, it is then en-| 
graven on copper, and carefully collated with | 
the originals, which are kept preserved in 
frames, for future reference : the whole is then | 
subjected to a fresh and final examination and| 
revision, by the academy, before the last irre-| 
vocable step of sending it to the press. The! 
quantity of matter in each page of the origi-| 
nals, is generally equal to an octavo page of our) 
ordinary pica type. The lines contain only 
about 22 letters ; but, to make up for the defi- 
ciency, there are commonly 47 lines in a co- 
lumn. The authors put into type do not 
amount to a dozen ; they are all Greek but one, 
and fathered, with few exceptions, upon Epi- 
curus and the eternal Philodemus. The 
greater number of the 1300 undeveloped papyri 
are compacted so firmly as to render any 
attempt at unrolling absolutely hopeless. It; 
was under an arched roof, in Herculaneum, 
that the least injured manuscripts were found ; 
and their preservation is supposed to be owing 
to their protection, under the vault, from either 
extremes of heat or moisture. Those are first 
selected for the operation of unrolling, which, 
after perusing a portion of the matter, the in- 
terpreter deems most likely to reward his pains. 
But, before he can form any opinion about this, 
it is often necessary to continue the examina- 
tion for a good half year. In some rare in- 
stances the author’s name is alluded to early in 
the work, or may be inferred from the text 
before much labour has been expended: but this 
happens very seldom, as the first few columns 
are almost always destroyed by the fire, and the 
name of the writer not discovered until the 
whole of the volume is unrolled ; and then they 
are found in the concluding column, for the 
custom was to subjoin, as well as prefix, the 
title. It is provoking to see the process creep- 
ing on at this snail’s pace. Why are not some 
hundreds of these idle ecclesiastics put in requi- 
sition for the work? We are told, that Hay- 
ter unrolled forty MSS. in two years, and with 
the same industry the whole collection would 
be unfolded in little better than half a century. 
Sir Humphry Davy despaired of arriving at a 
speedier process, and in his own attempts sacri- 
ficed not fewer than twenty-tive volumes ; at 
last owning his belief, that no better plan of 
developement was ever likely to be hit upon 
than that which is at present in practice. 
The common opinion is, that the manuscripts 
found in Herculaneum belonged to a private 
collection, and that we may fairly hope, if 
the excavations be carried on, that we shall 
one day arrive at the treasures of a public 
library. It is very gratifying to hold out such 
expectations, but cui bono? While the pro- 
cess of developement goes on as at present, our 
enjoyment of this treasure might be reserved 
for the millennium. The lines and letters in 
some of the papyri have a regularity almost 
typographical, and, no doubt, were executed 
by professional copyists: others are scrawled 
hastily in such a way as to suggest the idea of 
their being done by the author himself; a 
suggestion further corroborated by corrections 
which have every appearance of being the 
result of reconsideration. The persons em- 
ployed in the slow, sedulous, and most bilious 
occupation of unfolding these carbonaceous 
scrolls, are miserably remunerated. The high- 
est price for unrolling and engraving a column 
on copper, is twenty-six ducats; subordinate 





labourers get ten ducats aemonth. The chief 
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interpreters receive only thirty, the principal 
librarian forty. Government is quite apathetic, 
and seem as if they cared but moderately 
whether the manuscripts, museum interpreters, 
custodes, and all, shared the fate of Empedocles 
and his slippers. One of the head librarians 
had, at his own expense, and after years of 
labour, made out and published a complete 
catalogue of the books in the library, in three 
massive folio volumes; and the only return 
made to him by the government, was @ present 
of ten copies of his own work. A few general 
observations will convey some faint notion of 
the kind of trash which rewards your toil in 
the perusal of these fragments. I shall take 
Philodemus, who, as every one knows, is one 
of the most voluminous and incontinent prosers 
which have been dug up; and he still keeps 
the interpreters busy. In a work of his which 
treats of domestic economy, he dwells at con- 
siderable length on the advantage of having a 
wife to superintend our household concerns, in 
opposition to the opinion of Theophrastus and 
some other philosophers, who are for refusing 
to women all share in domestic matters beyond 
that of the procreation and care of children, 
and doing the work of an upper sort of servant. 
The author devotes a lengthy space to consider 
the best mode of choosing slaves; he enlarges 
upon their disposition, age, form of their 
bodies, size, habits, the quantity of wine neces- 
sary to keep up their condition, &c. &c.; 
which topics are discussed just as the ‘Farmer's 
Magazine’ disserts upon the best mode of breed. 
ing, and feeding, and choosing our working 
cattle. Among the good points of a slave, he 
tells us, that he ought to be neither too dull 
nor too lively ; and is clearly of opinion that, if 
slaves labour well, they should have some re- 
muneration besides their maintenance. The 
distribution of their tasks he recommends to be 
regulated according to their respective strength 
and capabilities, and their flogging (contrary 
to our more enlightened notions in the British 
army) reasonable and gentle. He proceeds 
next to discuss the nature of true economy in 
the accumulation of wealth. A wise man he 
recommends to divide his property so as to be 
derivable from different sources, in order to 
prevent the untoward consequences of any 
sudden accident involving him in inextricable 
ruin. Speaking of the office of a steward, he 
distinguishes between two several kinds of 
agencies; one he calls the ‘ Attic,’ and the 
other the ‘ Persian.’ The former he severely 
condemns for leaving the factor at his entire 
discretion in the matter of purchase and sale. 
The Persian stewardship has his unqualified 
approval, as requiring the eye of the principal 
over all the transactions of his agent; these 
functionaries, it would seem, being in classic 
times pretty much what they are in our own. 
Anticipating the maxim of Lord Chesterfield 
about taking care of the pence, he insists 
largely on the prudence of economising in small 
matters ; and we are told, with all due phi. 
losophic gravity, that it is unworthy of a wise 
man to rise earlier, or go to bed later than his 
slaves, adding the prudential caution, that he 
ought never to be without a dog at his door 
during the night. In another place, treating 
of the proper use of riches, he advances a 
position which the world, I rather think, might 
be less disposed to close with, than with some 
of those which have been mentioned. A wise 
man (he strictly confines himself to the wise) 
ought always, he says, to be a poor man, and 
it is his duty to indulge a cynical contempt for 
all wealth beyond what is required for his 
immediate necessities. Now, this hypocrite, 
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from the allusions to him in Horace and Cicero, | the sense of the author by a variety of citations, 
we know, was himself the most noto- | authorities, apposite passages, and analogies, 
rious rakehells of his day—one of the most, which exhibit a familiarity with classical learn- 
sensual in the sty of Epicurus, Lastly, he | ing that is truly astonishing: but the restorer 
expatiates on the inestimable benefit of having | has committed a mistake in supposing that our 
a friend, though he candidly admits that the | museum has been guilty of any omission such 
suid friend is sometimes liable tobecomeabore— | as he alludes to. None of the Herculanean 





svoxas) Bs roiovres. Such is the precious stuff of | 
which the works of this renowned writer (and | 
he is the choicest game that has been yet | 
started) is manufactured, and every one of 
these profound propositions is smothered under 
mountains of verbiage. To account for his 
exhaustive style, these observations of Phi- 
lodemus are supposed, by his apologists, to 
have been delivered in the form of a lecture to 
his disciples; and that, as his principles of 
economy were diametrical 
the stoics, he may have considered it necessary 
to anticipate all his adversaries’ possible, as 
well as probable, cavils. None of the stuff of 
these manuscripts has been translated into any 
modern language, a favour for which the world 
is indebted to a resolution passed by the Her- | 
culanean academy. ‘There is a treatise, by the 
same author, on music. It is of a purely moral 
character, aud gives no hint at all on its prin- 
ciples as an art; the whole is a laboured ana- 
thema against the enervating influence of soft | 
sounds, and intended to confute the reasonings | 
of one Diogenes of Seleucis, who had written | 
much on its effects in humanising the passions. 
Philodemus considers it purely a sensual affair, 
with the single exception of one description of | 
harmony, consisting of those manly, severe, | 
and sublime strains which raise the affections | 
to the Gods. That, in some places, the text is | 
not very faithfully restored by the interpreter, | 
is evident from the fact, that the words intro- | 
duced, though they make perfectly po sense, 
often overrun or fall short of the lacuna, 
which ought to warn us against placing too 
implicit faith in any restorations, especi 
where the hiatus are considerable, and even 
where the admirable connexion with the con- 
text would seem almost to insure fidelity. * *| 
** One of the restorers complained to me, 
that, ‘ although the originals, together with the 
restored matter and the annotations, have been 
regularly transmitted to the British Museum, , 
yet that we never publish more than the naked 
text. When the restorations accompany the 
text, the annotations,’ he said, *‘ become neces- | 
sary to vindicate the licenses of the interpreter.’ | 
The great objection urged against restoration | 
is its liability to mislead; but the publication 
of the very errors of the restorer is not without 
its use, as a means of suggesting more success. 
ful attempts. The difficulties in the interpret- 
ation are often fearful ; indeed, that in many 
places any sense can be made of the author at 
all seems next to a miracle, while you have 
often for a quarter or half a column together, 
only here and there a scattered syllable, or | 
even a single letter, to guide the inferences 
which are to fill up the blanks. The sub. 
stituted words, in order to give verisimilitude | 
of fidelity to the restored portions, must, of | 
course, be made accurately to fit in with the 
8 of the lacune ; and, to increase the puz- 
, the idiom of the language must be kept to 
and the very style, and manner, and spirit of 
the author strictly followed. Now, let us ouly 
reflect what an undertaking this would be in 
bringing to light any material portions of so 
mutilated a work in our mother 
own that the notes of the interpreter have 
always appeared to me to contain by far the 
most entertaining part of the volumes which 
they have printed on this subject ; and support 











ly opposed to those of a 


manuscripts transmitted to this institution ever 
see the light under its sanction or authority ; 
every portion of those oe which have 
issued from our press is published by private 
individuals, purely on their own responsi- 
bility.” 








MISCELLANEOUS. 

Principles of Homwopathy. By P. Curie, M.D. 
8vo. pp. 195. London, 1837. Hurst. 
omeopathy briefly examined in a Letter to Sir 
Henry Halford. By a Licentiate. Pp. 66. 
London, 1837. Highley. 
In the first of these works, Dr. Curie pleads 
the cause of Homeopathy with an earnestness 
which attests the sincerity of his own con- 
viction of its beneficial character, and invites 
and challenges investigation with all the zeal of 
a firm believer. But, perhaps, the most direct 
object he has had in view, has been to pave the 
way for the foundation of a Homceopathic 
hospital, which, we are told, is now in con- 
templation, and the first expense to be borne 
by a gentleman of great wealth in the com- 
mercial world, who has become a warm convert 
to the doctrines of Hahnemann, in consequence 
of ascribing his own cure, when in a desperate 
state of health, to the remedies prescribed to 
him upon that system. The second publication 
keenly and vigorously impugns the new doctrine 
as gross quackery, and inconsistent with itself 
as well as with every intelligible principle of 
pathology. We shall not interfere between the 
doctors ; and have only to say that the bene- 
volent feeling of the individual who desires to 
extend his own real or supposed blessing to the 
rest of the human race, can admit of no 
mistake. 

Transactions of the Royal Society of Literature, 
Vol. T11. Part I. Ato. pp. 285. London, 
1837. Murray. 

Tuis Part does honour to the Society, and 

iNustrates many subjects of high literary, clas- 

sical, and antiquarian interest. All the papers, 
however, having been reported upon in the 

Literary Gazette, at the time they were read, 

we shall only state that the engravings add 

greatly to the value of several of them, and 
that they are well worthy of the attention of 
the learned world in their complete form. 

The British Cyclopedia of Natural History ; 
combining a Scienti 
mals, Plants, and 


ture. Arranged by C. Partington. 3 vols. 

8vo. London, 1837. Orr and Smith. 
Tus cheap publication contains a vast mass of 
useful information ; and is, indeed, a complete 
vade-mecum of natural history. It is not a 
compilation, but a mature and diligent pro- 
duction, written from original sources, and 
bringing down to the present day the state of 
the science to which it relates. Altogether, 
we must accord to its author the verdict he 
claims, viz. that it is a work highly valuatile— 
Ist, as a book of reference; 2d, as a bowk of 
instruction; and 34, as a book of pleusant 
reading. 


1| Lardner’s Cabinet Cyclopedia, XCIII.: ‘Bio- 


graphy, Vol. II. don, 1837. Longman 
an 


Tus volume is chiefly compilation, and con- 
sists of lives of Shakespeare, Jonson, 


Classification of Ani-| 
inerals ; with a Popular} 
View of their Habits, Economy, and Struc-| 





ST I 
and Fletcher, Massinger, Ford, Webster, and 
some (ten) of the minor dramatic writers, their 
contemporaries. The quotations from their 
works are copious, and the whole, as a volume 
of miscellaneous reading, very agreeable. There 
is much selected and onght together, which 
extends over many vld and large publications. 
Eighteen Maxims of Neatness and Order, &. 
y Theresa Tidy. Pp. 41.—Selection of Fa- 
bles from Florian, &c. Translated and ver. 

sified. By the Same. Pp, 49. London, 1837. 

Hatchards. 

A ruw through some twenty editions, shews 

how justly the first of these little productions 

has been estimated by the young ladies to whom 
it is particularly addressed. ‘The maxims are, 
indeed, very sound and good; and an observ. 
ance of them must tend greatly, not only to the 
ease of the individual practising them, but to 

the comfort of the household of which she is a 

member. We give one sample: 

** Never keep a professed receptacle for litter, 
which often degenerates into para rubbish, 
and never trust to a day of setting to rights: 
what is kept in its proper place never needs 
that trouble.” 

The second is a companion worthy of the 
association ; the fables being well selected for 
their morals, and prettily turned in their versi- 
fication. 

Biographical Memoirs of Lieut. Henry Miles, 
of the 1st Royal Scots Regiment, and of 
Lieut. Thomas Shore, of the 14th Regiment 
of Foot. By Sir David Erskine, of Dry- 
burgh Abbey, late Captain of the Corps of 
Gentlemen Cadets, Royal Military College, 
Sandhurst, &c. &c. London, 1837. 

An elegant little volume, printed for private 

circulation, but worthy of notice, inasmuch as 

it contains the memoirs of two gallant soldiers, 
who were well known in the army; both of 
whom lost their lives in the service of their 
country. The book, which is ably written by 

Sir David Erskine, is dedicated to the memory 

of the illustrious father of our present queen, 

the warm-hearted Duke of Kent and Strathern. 

Last Lecture of the Season, delivered at the 
Literary and Scientific Institution at Staines. 
By the Rev. R. Jones, D.D. Pp. 32. 

WE notice this excellent discourse, because, in 

the small village of Staines, it shews what 

might and ought to be done in every town in 

the empire. The lecturer, like ourselves, is a 

zealous friend to literary institutions ; and sure 

we are, that, were there five or ten thousand of 
them throughout the country, conducted as 
this appears to be, there would soon be small 
occasion for the outcry, ‘* Educate the people.” 

Observations upon Parliamentary Pledges by 
Candidates to their Constituents. By C. 
Thomson, Esq., Barrister-at-Law. Pp. 40. 
London, 1837. 

A VERY astute, able, and convincing pamphlet, 
on a subject of high political importance. No 
man of common sense, after reading it, can 
think otherwise than that pledges are not only 
inconsistent with the constitution, but alike 
subversive of the character of a representative, 
and of the interests of constituents and of the 
country. 


«© A few Observations on the Russian Fleet in the 
Baltic,” is the name of a twelve-page pamphlet (Ridg- 
ways), in whieh the writer, in reply to some remarks 
on. a -publicaiion by Commander W. H. Craufurd, R-N.» 
offers some very temperate and sensible observations on 
the naval forte of Russia; and, from its state, the ge- 
neral finances‘of the country, and the high moral cha- 
racter of the em , shews that Britain has little or 
nothing to a) d from that quarter. 

There is also just published, in a cheap form, the Rev. 
Dr. Grol een to the London —— eomng. 
to whi appended a very startling illus 
Roman Catholic pledges and oaths, with their forfeitures 
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and breaches; from which, and from a historical retro- | 
spect, the able and learned writer contends that England, 
during two hundred years, has flourished whenever Pro- 
testantism prevailed, and sunk at home and abroad when 
Popery obtained the ascendency. 











ARTS AND SCIENCES. | 

Notes from a Notice (of some time past) of the 

Journey of M. de Humboldt in Siberia, and 

Researches of Mr. Ehrenberg on the Organ- 

isation, and the Geographical Distribution of 
the Infusoria and Northern Asia. 





*¢ The number of species of infusoria observed 
between the Caspian Sea, the Ural, and the 
Altai, has been 113, amongst which eight con- 
stitute new genera. Mr. ee wm nas suc- 
ceeded, by feeding these transparent and gela- 
tinous beings, in discovering the extreme com- 
plication of their organs, in colouring their 
mouths, their stomachs, the extremity of their 
alimentary canals, to paint them, if we may so 
express ourselves, interiorly in blue and red. 
In glancing over the eight plates drawn by 


“ TE journey,” says M.de Humboldt’s re-| Mr. Ehrenberg, we see at once the surprising 
port, “‘ which Mr. Ehrenberg, Gustave Rose, | complication of these beings, of which several 
and myself accomplished, under the auspices of | are not more than 1-9000th part of a line 
the Emperor of Russia, to the mines of the/|(1-12th of an inch) in length. The author 
Ural and of the Altai, to the frontiers of Chi-| made use of a microscope by Chevallier, and 
nese Dzengaria, and to the Caspian Sea, has! generally of a power of 800 times the size. 
had in view a sufficient variety of objects to| He gives the results of ten years of observa- 
entitle the results to be given in memoirs and tions, which are so much the more sure, as the 
in particular works. We possess geological! anatomy of the mollusce of the Red Sea had 
collections, made by ourselves, much more com- | accustomed him to the use of microscopes and 
plete than any that had hitherto been brought | micrometers. 

from that part of European Asia. Mr. Rose| ‘ The smallest infusoria which have been 
has arranged them, in the museum of Berlin, | considered as the most simple, have all a mouth 
by the side of the geognostic collections from | and organs of nutrition, and sometimes from 
Mexico, Quito, Southern Brazil, the Canary | thirty to forty stomachs. ‘They all seize their 
Islands, and different parts of Europe. I am| prey, and live upon solid substances. In the 
occupied in concentrating the principal results! Monas termo, which is only 1-1500th of a line 
of our labours, in a physical table of the coun-|in length, four stomachs, a mouth, and hairs 
tries we have traversed, a work which is about | surrounding that mouth, are visible. The Verti- 








to appear, under the title of * Geognostical, | 
Mathematical, and Astronomical Observations.’ 
Mr. Ehrenberg, whose former travels in Nubia, 
Dongola, and Abyssinia, had offered some very 
fertile means of comparisons and new views, 
will treat, in a separate volume, of the geo- 
graphical relations of the vegetable kingdom 
between the Wolga, the Irtyche, and the Obi, 
between the north of the Ural and the steppe 
of the Kirghese. 

** We will combine zoological descriptions, 
more especially those of fresh-water shells of 
insects and fish which abound in the great 
rivers, and in the Caspian Sea. I shall have 
the honour to communicate to the Academy the 
extract of a memoir, which is not yet printed, 
and in which Mr. Ehrenberg, after having cha- 
racterised the variety of the great royal tiger of 
India, which shews itself to the north of the 
great Cordillera of the Celestial mountains 
(Tcheanchan), even to the north of Tarbagatai, 
and of the region of Dioptases, exposes the dif- 
ference of the Felis pardus of Cuvier, of thy 
Felis chalybeata of Hermann, which is the Felis 
pardus of ‘Tamminch, and of the Felis irbis 
(long-haired panther), which Pallas has con- 
founded with the Felis pardus of Africa, and 
of which we obtained a fine skin at Semipola- 
tinsk, on the borders of the Irtyche. Mr. Rose 
has been successful in discovering sulphuretted 
tin'in the Southern Ural, or Bachteyre, and a 
combination of silver and of tellurium in a mi- 
neral of Sawodinski, near the Altai. The 
existence of tin, and of tellurium, in Asiatic 
Russia, was, before our journey, as unknown 
as the existence of diamonds in European 
Russia. 

“* Mr. Rose, whose exactness in chemical ana- 
lysis is well known, is occupied at this moment 
mM @ very extended work on the gold obtained 
from washing, and on the gold obtained from 
veins which are not yet destroyed, as well as 
on the proportions in which gold is mingled 
with silver in Siberia, the produce of which 
metal, at this moment, exceeds 6000 kilo- 
grammes. ‘There scarcely exists a country in 
the world in which the rocks and veins present 
& greater variety of minerals, equally remark- 
able for their beauty and for their chemical 
composition. 





celle leucophrys (Paramacium) have a more 
complex organisation. The number of eyes 
varies in the Rotifere, in the genera Englena 
and Eosphora; but what will most attract the 
attention of naturalists who are interested in 
microscopical anatomy, is the complication of 
the muscular and nervous system, the mouth, 
provided with cartilaginous teeth, the organs 
of nutrition and of generation of the Hydatina 
senta yee senta). 

** Mr. Ehrenberg discusses the genera which 
had been established on other principles ; and 
he finds that the animals of the same species 
have been in the different stages of growth, 
and, according as they had had food or not 
had been classed under different genera. Mr. 
Ehrenberg has frequently seen infusoria issue 
from eggs, and no direct observation led him to 
admit a spontaneous generation, nor an agglo- 
meration of infusoria to form the rudiments of 
vegetables and of animals. He thinks that all 
infusory animals change their situation, and 
seek their food solitarily. Out of the 113 
species observed and described during the course 
of the journey, thirty-one species belong to 
Europe, and eighty-two to Asia; two-thirds 
are also observed in central Europe. The 
Kalpoda cucullus appears to be the species the 
most generally spread. Mr. Ehrenberg found 
it from Mount Sinai to Dongola, near Berlin, 
at St. Petersburg, on the north of the Ural, 
and at the foot of the Altai. In the mines of 
Siberia, three species of monades are met with ; 
and the Kalpoda cucullus, at fifty-six fathoms 
in depth, in places entirely deprived of light, 
The infusoria, according to their structure, 
form the natural class of animals which inhabit 
the sea and the continent. Some species are 
met with which, like cryptogamic plants, are 
identical under the most various zones. ‘They 
appear to vary more from climate,— from Eu- 
rope to Dongola, than from east to west,— 
from Berlin to Altai. 

“ The saline waters of the Asiatic steppes do 
not present any very particular forms. Dew, 
examined with the greatest care in the midst 
of the African deserts, offered no infusory 
animals, whilst eight different species were 
met with in the wells of the oasis of Jupiter 
Ammon. 


“« The researches on infusory animals made 
during the last journey of De Humboldt, ex- 
tended for more than 50° of longitude, and 14° 
of latitude.” 


BOTANICAL SOCIETY. 
Aucust 3d. John Reynolds, Esq. in the 
chair.— Donations of some of the rarer plants 
of Kent were announced, presented by Mr. 
G. E. Dennes, from whom also a paper was 
read, being a translation of the Report made 
to the French Academy of Sciences by MM. 
Mirbel, Dutrochet, and Auguste Saint Hi- 
laire, reporting on the Memoir relative to the 
structure and developement of the generating 
organs of a species of Marsilea, found by M. 
Esprit Fabre about the environs of Agde.—An 
interesting discussion ensued, after which the 
meeting adjourned. 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY, 
TuHE following is the address presented to Her 
Majesty by the Duke of Devonshire, on behalf 
of the Horticultural Society, soliciting the royal 
patronage. 
To the Queen’s most Excellent Majesty. 

Most gracious Sovereign, — We, your Ma- 
jesty’s most dutiful and loyal subjects, the Pre- 
sident, Vice-Presidents, and Council of the 
Horticultural Society of London, beg leave 
most respectfully to approach your royal pre- 
sence, and, in the name of the Society, to offer 
our sincere condolence on the decease of his 
late Majesty our gracious Patron. Yet, whilst 
jp common with all classes of your Majesty’s 

subjects, we deplore the loss which the nation 

{has sustained by the removal of so muni- 
\ficent a patron of science, we are not the less 
| sensible of the gratitude we owe Divine Pro- 
| vidence for having blessed us, in the person of 
your Majesty, with a successor whose accom- 
| Plished mind and enlightened views are the 
|theme of universal applause, and eminently 
|calculated to adorn the throne of a kingdom 
now justly celebrated above all others for the 
|splendour of its gardens, and the devotedness 
| of its inhabitants to the peaceful occupations of 
Horticulture. While we humbly presume to 
take credit to our Society for the improvement 
lin public feeling which has taken place in this 
| Fespect, we gratefully acknowledge the im- 
| portant advantage which we have derived from 
the royal countenance, and as the love of 
\natural beauty and the cultivation of the Fine 
Arts are especially innate in the female breast, 
we confidently anticipate that a pursuit which 
is so completely identified with the advance of 
civilisation, will flourish with renewed vigour 
under the fostering auspices of your Majesty. 
We therefore beg to offer our most heartfelt 
congratulations on your Majesty's accession to 
the throne of your ancestors, and venture hum. 
bly to solicit your Majesty’s renewal of that 
patronage which has been accorded to this 
Society by your royal predecessors since the 
period of its Institution, and earnestly pray 
that your Majesty’s reign may become illus- 
trious by the general cultivation of all those 
arts of peace which so eminently conduce to 
the wealth and beauty of the country, and the 
enjoyments of all classes of your Majesty’s sub- 
jects. 

Given under our corporate seal at the Horti- 
cultural Society’s Rooms, Regent Street, Lon- 
don, this 22d day of July, 1837. 

Signed, on behalf of the Council, 
DEVONSHIRE. 
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LITERARY AND LEARNED. 
LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC MEETINGS 
FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 


Monday.—Entomological, 8 p.m.; Marylebone Literary, 
84 p.m. (Mr. A. Parsey, on Perspective and Vision, and 
on the I4th.) 

Tuesday.— Zoological, 3 p.m. 


| 





PINE ARTS. 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

Portraits and Memoirs of the most eminent 
living Political Reformers. Part I. Saun- 
ders, jun. 

Riiey’s “ Conservative Statesmen” has pro- 
bably given rise to the present publication. 
It is consoling and gratifying thus to see the 
encouragement of literature and the arts spring- 
ing from a soil apparently so ungenial as party 
politics. This is to us forbidden ground ; but, 
surely, it cannot be forbidden to any man who 
loves his country, to express his earnest hope, 
that the ultimate result of the fierce contest of 
antagonist principles now going on around us, 
may be the establishment of some enlightened 
and powerful government, under which the 
empire may enjoy a long and uninterrupted 
period of tranquillity and happiness, 

The portraits in the first part of this new 
work are those of ** Lord John Russell,” after 
a bust by P. Hollings ; “ Charles Buller, Esq.” 
from a painting by B. E. Duppa, Esq.; and 
** John Arthur Roebuck, Esq.” from a paint- 
ing by J. Watts; engraved in stipple, by W. 
Koll, E. Serwen, and H. Robinson. The 
writer of the Memoirs (only two of which, 
however, are completed) is evidently a very 
able man; and, to say the least of him, no 
lukewarm reformer. 


Ackermann and Co. 
A ricu and masterly specimen of lithographic 
power. 





SKETCHES. 
ATHENS. 
April Ist, 1837. 
THERE are few persons out of Greece, who are 
acquainted with the present state of the city of 
Athens. It is generally described according to 
the accounts which were published before it be- 
came the capital of the kingdom ; and then it 
was certainly in a deplorable condition. It 
presented to the eye of the beholder only a mass 
of ruins, and you could perceive scarcely more 
than about twenty tolerably solid and regularly 
built houses. Accordingly, when the seat of 
government was transferred to Athens, it was 
with the greatest difticulty that some buildings 
could be fitted up for the members of the regency, 
the diplomatic body, the secretaries of state, and 
their offices. But the appearance of Athens 
has, since that time, been materially changed. 
On the site of most of the ruins, buildings have 
been erected ; and they are executed in entire 
conformity with the plan of Athens. Several 
streets have been opened, levelled, and widened. 
The principal are, Hermes Street, olus Street, 
and Minerva Street. Hermes Street divides 
the city into two equal parts, parallel with the 
Acropolis. /Eolus Street crosses Hermes Street, 
and extends to the Temple of olus, where a 
square of the same name is now being laid out. 
Minerva Street, the broadest of all, runs nearly 
in the same direction as Holus Street. Solid 
and handsome buildings have already been 
erected on both sides of Hermes Street, in its 
whole length. There are not so many building 
in olus and Minerva Streets, but there is every 
appearance that they will be completed within 


nae, a t 
three years. Hermes Street is already levelled, | Madame Polmerange, which has long been 
and, as well as many others, will soon be paved. |established at Napoli, was lately removed to 
Half of the old Agora Street is already paved.|Athens. In this school fourteen girls are 
Hermes Street, and Holus Street, divide the city |clothed, maintained, and educated, at the ex. 
of Athens into four quarters. Of the streets | pense of the government. 
of the second class, the principal are, Metagitnia,| Manufactures are still very backward in 
Palace, Agora, and Adrian Streets. Athens; and the same is the case in all the 

The government has neglected nothing to|other towns in Greece: foreigners have, how. 
secure the health of the inhabitants of the capi- ever, founded some establishments which pro- 
tal. Large sums have been expended in re-|mise well. The revenues of Athens have con- 
pairing and cleansing the ancient sewers, which | siderably improved ; according to the statement 
convey the water and filth of the city into the of 1836, they had risen to nearly 120,000 
great canal, which divides the city into two parts. |drachms. They arise from the rent of build- 
Besides this great canal, the followingare worthy |ings belonging to the town, from the excise, 
of notice ; namely, the canal which runs through |&c. We may further observe that, when a 


the whole of Metagitnia Street ; another which | census of the population was made for the first , 


runs from the square Sicaropazaron, through time in 1833, it amounted to scarcely 7000 
Adrian Street ; and, lastly, the canal of Palace ;souls, whereas it is now 15,000, besides the 
and St. Mark’s Streets. The object of securing | military. 

the health of the inhabitants would not, how-} Athens stands on a spot which is rich in 
ever, have been attained, had not measures been | remains of antiquity; but, as the government 
at the same time adopted for draining the neigh- |has not yet been able to grant any considerable 
bouring marshes. The overflowings of the, sum to make excavations in places where there 
Cephisus, formed in the grove of Olives, and)is reason to hope that numerous antiquities 
in the plain between the Pirwus and Athens, | might be found, the acquisitions hitherto made 
several pools of stagnant water, the exhalations are limited to accidental discoveries in laying 
of which-were extremely noxious. The govern. | the foundations of new buildings. In digging 
ment has had them all drained, the bed of the | the foundations of a house which Dr. Treiber 
Cephisus corrected, and canals made to carry and Mr. Origone lately built in the vicinity of 
off the waters into the sea. ‘These operations! the Temple of Theseus, the remains of a wall 
have, besides, restored a not inconsiderable tract |were found, and a part of the cornice of a 
of land to agriculture. There are in Athens column of the Doric order. M. Pataki, super- 
twenty public wells ; and, besides this, the pub-|intendent of the antiquities, caused further ex- 
lic buildings, and many private houses, have! cavations to be made, with the permission of 
water, with which they are supplied out of \the owners; and a head of good workmanship 
the general aqueduct, on very moderate terms. | was found, that, from the manner in which the 
This water, which is distributed in the city, | hair is arranged, seems to be of the time of the 
comes from two sources ; one at the foot of the dominion of the Romans. Then a pedestal was 
Pentelikon, called the Fountain of St. De-| found, with three words of an inscription. On 
metrius, which is connected with the city by an | the same day, a female head, of exquisite work- 
admirable canal, of the time of the Emperor |manship, was found ; and another head, which 
Adrian, which is in perfect preservation, and is|seems to have belonged to a statue of Nerva. 
ten feet broad and twelve feet high; the other To judge by the direction of the wall, it pro- 
source is that of Tachymachos, at the foot of bably belonged to a monument in honour of a 
Mount Hymettus. There are in Athens a} Roman emperor; for, on a close examination 
civil and a military hospital: the latter is re. | of the workmanship of the cornice and the three 
markable for its solidity and handsome style of | heads, we may take it for granted that they are 
architecture, and is on a very healthy spot: of a later date than the classic era. 

the building of the civil hospital is beginning. | == = ——— 
Since the removal of the government to Athens, | DRAMA. 








several other public buildings have been erected ; | 
such as the barracks, the artillery barracks, | 
the mint, and the royal printing office: the 
last is an establishment that does honour to the 
government; it has nine typographic and seven 
lithographic presses, and above seventy work- 
men are employed in it. Ina short time, the 
building of the University will commence: a 
church of the Anatolian dogma will be built 
at the same time. The palace of the king, 
the building of which began a year ago, will 
not be inferior to the edifices which formerly 
adorned Greece ; the situation is equally beau- 
tiful and salubrious. 

There are in Athens thirteen churches in 
which divine service is performed ; twelve be- 
long to the Eastern, and one to the Western 
Church. There are two cemeteries, one be- 
longing to the commune, the other to the Pro- 
testants. What was formerly the Turkish 
school has been temporarily fitted up as a 
prison. Athens is also fortunate with respect 
to establishments for education. It is the seat 
of the university ; of a gymnasium, in which 
the government has founded thirty exhibitions 
for poor students; of a Hellenic school, a city 
school, and the seminary for school masters. 
Besides these, there are several schools sup- 
ported by private persons: for instance, the 





American Philhellenes; the girls’ school of 


Haymarket.—Since our last notice, a new 
drama, The Young King, has been added to 
the entertainments of this pleasant little theatre. 
The chief interest of the plot turns upon the 
discovery and counteraction by <Aloyse (Miss 
Taylor), of a plan for the murder of the Duke 
of Anjou (Mrs. Nesbitt). The piece is in two 
acts, the first abounding in genuine fun. Far- 
ren, as a ridiculous old maire, a regular twaddle, 
is perfectly absurd, and is greeted nightly by 
peals of laughter: in fact, he is irresistible. 
Mrs. Glover is also rich in the part of a warm- 
hearted, honest widow. So comic is the whole 
of the first scene between these two clever 
people, that it is some time before the audience 
can compose themselves for the more serious 
parts of the drama. Miss Taylor seems to have 
quite laid aside the affectation which, for a 
season or two, so disguised her, and appears, in 
the part allotted to her in this piece, the same 
agreeable naive actress she was during her first 
London seasons, Mrs. Nesbitt looks handsome 
in her male attire, and plays the young gallant 
as boldly as need be. Collins, as the necessary 
lover, is also good, and sings a couple of songs 
very sweetly. Strickland and Haines have 
slight characters. Perhaps the first act promises 
too much, as the shortness of the piece does not 
allow of the full developement of the characters ; 
still, it is a pleasant light affair, and will, we 
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have no doubt, “‘ bide its time” on these boards. 
We hope there will be no change in the per- 
formers of the several parts, as though, per- 
haps rather slight, none could be spared without 
great injury to the piece. We see Macready 
concludes his engagement to-night, in his own 
art of Melantius, in the Bridal. We have 
said “ his own part,” and it is a tragic one; 
but, even with the apathy there is about the 
stage (an apathy soon, we trust, to be changed 
for interest, when the ¢rue drama supersedes 
the rank charlatanism which has debased it), 
we are astonished at the absence of remark in 
the general press on the admirable manner in 
which he has been playing some of the best 
characters in genteel comedy. Power com- 
mences on Monday night. One attraction 
succeeding another—this is certainly the right, 
and, we hope, the advantageous manner of 
managing a theatre. A good play, and lively 
afterpiece, make the nightly entertainment at 
the Haymarket. The full house shews the 
playgoing public are pleased. We can only say, 
** go on and prosper.” 


novelties have, since our last notice, increased 
the evening attractions of the Colosseum; and, 
in spite of politics to thin the town, and indif- 
ferent weather, the entertainments have been 
fully attended. 

Weather - Wisdom. — Pretty well the last 
seven days, except that the fair and warm was 
a hurricane, on Saturday. Again, August 5. 
** Changes. Wind and thunder about the 6th 
and 7th. The first quarter, on the 9th, be- 
tokens high winds and thunder storms. The 
aspect of Venus to Saturn will bring rain about 
the 11th and 12th: bad harvest weather.”— 
Morrison. 

Hf. B.’s Caricatures.—Election times are al- 
ways prolific of caricatures; and the talent of 





TE A RE 
it caused such a commotion as has been seldom 
witnessed ; and the prime minister, and all the 
chief officers of state, were despatched to Ran- 
goon to await his arrival. There they are 
now, for any thing that we know, and the 
white elephant is in Mr. Waller's stables, look- 
ing so much like a black elephant, that none 
but a connoisseur could tell the difference. We 
must do the white elephant the justice to state, 
however, that his skin is not quite black, and 
the hair, on various parts of his body, is gray 
or whitish, His eyes are blood-red, which is 
the distinguishing mark of an Albino in all 
animals; and it is supposed that his skin will 
become whiter as he grows older. — Madras 
Herald, Feb. 8. 





H. B. was pretty certain not to be idle on such 
an occasion. We have, accordingly, four no- 
velties from his pencil and fertile fancy before 
us. No. 492. ‘* Reorganisation of the Legion.” 
Sir George Murray drilling a squad of the Span- 
ish Legion, such ragged and forlorn fellows 
as paraded the streets during the late West- 
minster election. 493. ‘* Grinding Young: ” 





English Opera House.—The Mountain Sylph 
has this week succeeded as the opening opera of 
the evening, and been extremely well sustained. 
Frazer and Duruset are the rivals, and Seguin, 


admirable portraits of Burdett, first as a crip- 
pled, gouty invalid mounting a ladder, stand- 
ing on the ground “ Westminster,” into the 
mill which John Bull is turning; and next, 








LITERARY NOVELTIES. 
Mr. Pote announces the Concordance of Manetho with 
|the Greek Historians, as the second of his forth- 
coming work, ‘* the Shepherd Kings of Egypt.” 
LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 

Lives of the most Eminent and Scientific Men of Great 
Britain, Vol. IL. f.cap, forming Vol. XCIII. of Lardner’s 
| Cabinet Cyclopedia, 6s. — fhe Practice of Cookery, 
| Pastry, ond Confectionery, in three parts, by Mrs. Fraser, 
| with Plates, 12mo, 4s.—Early Lessons for Children, on 
| Moral and Religious Duties, illustrated by Christian 
| Examples, 18mo. 2s. 6d.—Lessons on Form, by C. Reiner, 
| 12mo. 6s. | ae ng = System)—The Basque Provinces, 
| by E. B. Stephens, Esq. 2 vols. post 8vo. 1/. 1s.—The 


the Wizard; Miss Romer, the Sylph ; Miss) walking off briskly on the other side, on the | History of Philosophy, by W. Enfield, LL.D. new edition, 
Pincott, Etheria; Mrs. Emden, Dame Gourlie ;| ground “ North Wilts,” quite a young and | 8¥0. 16s.—Remarks on Dr. Wiseman’s Lectures, by Phi- 


and Miss Poole, her daughter, Jessie, which 
she plays delightfully. Peake’s farce improves 
on every repetition, and so does Mr. Compton, 
in the part of Frolick. The house is, never- 
theless, very thinly attended. A new opera, 
by John Barnett, is announced. 





VARIETIES. 
Horticulture.—At the last meeting of the 
Horticultural Society, a paper was read, from 
which it appeared that the red spider, and 
several other insects injurious to plants, could 


lively fox-hunter. 494. * The newest Uni- 
versal Medicines,” a happy pictorial version of 
Lord Durham's famous letter. The noble lord 
jis seated as an apothecary, at table, compound- 
ing a drug, and saying,—‘* Now to extinguish 
that quack, Morison !” His vials are labelled, 
** Conservative Opiate,” ‘ Radical Alcohol,” 
“ Whig Alkali,” &c. &c.; and there are boxes 
made up for the Times, Standard, Morning 
Chronicle, and Globe; for D. O’Connell, and 
the Dublin ‘Trades’ Union Association ; as well 
jas for the Bishop of Exeter. In short, there 





lalethes Cantabrigiensis, 12mo. 4s.—Fuller’s Memoirs of 
Rev. S, Pearce, with Additions by W. H. Pearce, 12mo, 
4s.—The Golden Pot of Manna, by J. Burns, Vol. I. 12mo, 
| 3s, Gd.—An Act to amend the Law of Wills, 1 Victoria, by 
| R. F. Fisher, 12mo, 2s. 6d.—Scripture Testimonies to the 
| Messiah, by S. P. Smith, D.D. 3d edition, 3 vols, 8vo, 
| 1/. 16s.—Annual Register, Vol. LXXVIII, for 1836, 8vo. 
| 16s.—Lectures on European Civilisation, by W. Guizot ; 
translated by Mrs. P. M. Beckwith, post 8vo. 10s. 6d.— 
Hints to Parents who intend to bring up their Sons to the 
Medical Profession, by W. H. Denham, 18mo, 3s, 6d.—Dr. 
| J. Wardrop on Diseases of the Heart, Part I. 8vo. 4s, 6d.— 
| Elements of Physic, by T. Webster, M.A. 12mo. 9s.— 
| Vicat’s Treatise on Mortars and Cements, translated by 
| Captain Smith, 8vo, 10s. 6d. 
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be destroyed by the simple process of crushing |is medicine for all parties, of all kinds and 
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stated, put an end to all the invaders. 

The late Balloon Accident.—Since our last, 
the newspapers have teemed with various and 
somewhat conflicting opinions, respecting the 
nature of this calamity; but, in spite of the 
vamping and disguise it has undergone before 
the coroner and elsewhere, there seems to be 
only one opinion on the subject; namely, that, 
from the fractured condition of the parachute 
before the ascent, even if there had been a 
chance when the hoop was unbroken, there 
was no possibility, after its mishaps in the 
garden, of the poor victim’s escape with life. 
The nonsense attempted to be made out about 
his having induced the fatal result by catching 
hold of a rope, is too obviously absurd to 
merit refutation; as is the still more obvious 
nonsense about the sacrifices ready to be made 
by the speculators, which it is clear, from the 
terms of poor Cocking’s agreement, was to 
have been nothing for the first ascent. His 
temptation, in future promises, led him to 
his fate. 

Aerostation.— The Bristol journals state, 
that an architect at Clifton has so far improved 
upon aerostation as to be able to construct a 
balloon, and, by the aid of horizontal propul- 
sion, send it through the air, at the rate of 
fifty or sixty miles an hour. ‘The machine is 
said to be very large, the impulsive motion to 
be communicated from the car, and the aero- 
naut to have the power of direction in himself. 
— Nous verrons. 

The Colosseum.— Appropriate and amusing 


ithe execution equally clever. 495 is another 
jof the best hits of this long, but always strik- 
jing and entertaining, series of political histo- 
riettes. It is a scene from As you like it. 
Mr. Roebuck as the wounded, with an arrow, 
marked “ Bath,” sticking in his haunch, the 
rest of the herd in the distance trotting off ; 
and Lord J. Russell, as the melancholy Jacques, 
lying in the shade and moralising on the event. 

Satisfactory Reference.—A small wooden 
dog-kennel appears on a wall in Lambeth, with, 
chalked upon it, ** To be sold. Inquire within.” 
Where there is neither cat, dog, nor owner. 

Brains. — The brain of man being taken in 
the proportion to his body is stated, by several 
writers, as 1 to 30 (it might more correctly 
be as 1 to 40), it is curious to observe that 
the proportions are in moles as 1 to 36; in 
the Ouistiti monkey, 1 to 24; in the rat, 1 to 
76; in the mouse, 1 to 43; in the field- 
mouse, | to 31; in the elephant, 1 to 500; in 
the horse, 1 to 400; in the sparrow and cock, 
1 to 25; in the goose, 1 to 360: and in the 
Canary, only 1 to 14. 

White Elephant 2? — The lion of the day in 
Madras, at the present moment, is a white ele- 
phant, which has been sent from Coimbatore by 
government, in charge of a wet-nurse, en route 
to Ava, to be offered as a present by the honour- 
able company to the king of that country. It 
appears that when the news got abroad, that 
Coimbatore had had the honour of giving birth 
to such a rara avis, the intelligence was con- 
veyed with all possible expedition to Ava, where 
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Monday -- 24 | 
Tuesday -+ 25 .- 
Wednesday 26 | ever 52 

Wind, N.W. 

Except the afternoons of the 23d and 26th, generally 
clear; rain on the afternoon of the’20th and evening of 
the 23d. 

Rain fallen, 075 of an inch. 





July. Thermometer. | Barometer. 
Thursday-- 27 | From 41 to 82 29:97 to 29-82 
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Saturday ++ 2) eoee 47 «+ OD 29-38 ++ 29°93 
Sunday---+ 30 coee 45 oe 65 29°44 ++ 29°65 
Monday -- 31 cose 46 ++ 68 29°30 ++ 2982, 


Tuesday -- 1 coos 45 oe 68 29-71 ++ 20°64 
Wednesday 2 coor BO ee 75 29°64 ++ 2961 
Wind, S.W. 
Except the 27th and 3lst ultimo, generally cloudy, with 
frequent and heavy showers of rain. 
Rain fallen 1°6 inch, 
Edmonton. 
Latitude-.---- 51° 37’ 32” N. 
Longitude ---++ 3 51, W. of Greenwich. 


CuarR_Les Haney ADAMS, 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Tue ferment of politics has caused a perfect stagnation 
in publishing: hardly a volume of any kind has appeared 
during the last fortnight. In this scarcity, which will, of 
course, be made up by consequent activity, we are gra- 
tified in having it in our power to lay before our readers 
the paper with which our present number begins. The 
country, which it so well describes, is of great and grow- 
ing interest; and, in order to bring all the writer's state- 
ments clearly before our readers, we shall, in our next, 
give a well-engraved map (not yet ready), as originally 
laid down and defined by Capt. Mackenzie, from his own 
observation. 

M. K.'s pretty lines and offer are declined. We believe 
there is no periodical of any kind which thinks of ‘a 
consideration” for contributions of this class. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS, 
Connected with Literature and the Arts. 
RITISH INSTITUTION, PALL 


MALL.— The Gallery, with a Selection of Pictures by 
Ancient Masters, of the Italian, Spanish, Flemish, Dutch, and 
French Schools, is now , and will continue open daily, from 
Ten in the Morning until Six in pwd — ing. 
p> dewcoll ls. 
WILLIAM BARNA RD, Keeper. 


OW OPEN.—DIORAMA, REGENT’S 
PARK.—New rag “on »Fepresenting the Interior of 
the Basilica of St. Paul, near Rom fore and after its Destruc- 
tion by Fire; and the Village of ‘Alana, | in Piedmont, destroyed 
by an ‘Avalanche. Both Pictures are painted by Le Chevalier 
ton. 
Open daily, from Ten till Five. 


ING’S COLLEGE, LONDON. Junior 
Department.—The Classes in the Schoot will be Re- 
opened on Tuesday, the 15th of August next, at Nine o’Clock 


precisely, a.m. 
22d July, 1837. _H. J. ROSE, B.D. Principal, — 


» 
YUNERAL of WILLIAM IV. 
A clever and interesting Sketch of St. George's Chapel, 
Windsor, with the Funeral of his tate Majesty, from a Drawing 
taken on the spot by Harry Willson, Esq. by permission of his 
Grace the Earl Marshal, is just ready for publication, by Welch 
and Turynne, Printsellers and Publishers, 24 St. James’s Street, 
London (from Colnaghi’s, Cockspur Street). 


SALES BY AUCTION. 
SOUTHGATES’ ROOMS. 
COLLECTION OF BOOKS, 

By MESSRS, SOUTHGATE and SON, 


AT THEM WEEKLY SALE-ROOMS, 
2 FLEET STREET 
ON MONDAY, AUGUST 7, AND FIVE 
FOLLOWING DAYS, 


Including Valuable Mathematical and 
Philosophical Works, 
Formerly portions of “ sere st the _ Drs. HUTTON and 


Among which are Bneyclopadie Méthodique, 7 76 vols.; New- 
— 's Principia, by Le Soeur, 3 vols.; Jesuit’s Pers tive; Bor- 
se’s Cornwall; Burton’s Leicester; the John Bull Newspaper, 
i" gr ; Posbrook’s Antiquities, 3 vols.; Pyne’s Palaces, 3 vols. ; 
Hakewell’s Italy; Taylor's Plato, 5 vols.; Crabbe's Historical 
Dictionary, 2 vols.; Betham's Baronet tage, 5 vols. Dryden's 
wet Fe. by Scott, 18 vols.; C2uvres de Voltaire, 57 vols.; the 
meyclopwedia, 23 vols.; Adam Clarke's Commentary, 
3 rr Barton's Diary, 4 vols.; Edinburgh Review, 44 vols. ; 
Gell’s Pompetana, 2 vols.; the Cabinet Gallery of Pictures, 
2 vols.; Various Annuals; the Works of Bernouilli, Emerson, 
Euler, Horsley, Hutton, Landen, Maciaurin, Masers, Newton, 
Appolonius, Berthoud, Biot, Descartes, Galilei, Gravesande, 
Huggins, Humboldt, La Croix, La Lande, Laplace, Legendre; 
Works on Astrology and the Occult Sciences ; also, a Quantity of 
Fishing Tackle, &c. 
May be viewed, and Catalogues, pete te. had at the Rooms, 
Money Advanced upon Stoc 
a LU —" and on Literary Sesea in General. 


BOOKS IN THE PRESS. 
Next week will be published, one pocket vol. with a Map 

A HAND-BOOK | for TRAVELLERS 

in SOUTHERN GERMANY: 7 a agg = tometer 

through Bavaria, Austria, Tyrol, ay og ustrian avd 

Kavarian Alps, and down the Danube from in to the Black 

Sea, including Descriptions of the most frequented Baths, and 
Watering Places, &c. 

John Murray, Albemarte Street. 











~ 





BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 
In f.cap Sve. t's SHAKE mae iE 6s. in cloth, the 
IVES of EARE, BEN 
ONSON, BE AU > er oe FL KTCHER, MAS.- 
SINGER, FORD, ’WEBSTE R, &c. 
Forming Vol. Il. of hoape of Eminent Literary and Scientific 
jreat Britain, and 
Vol. XCIII. “of Lardner’s Cabinet Cyclopmedia. 
Lately published 
Lives of British Military Commanders, 
3 Vols. by the Rev. G. R. Gleig. 


ne tminent British Lawyers, Vol. I. by Henry 
writish Naval Commanders, Vols. I. to IV. 


by R. Southey. 
British "Statesmen, Vols. I. to III. by Sir J. 
Mackintosh, &c. 
Foreign Statesmen, Vols. I. to IV. by G. P. 
R. James, &c. 
Literary and Scientific Men of Italy, Spain, 
&c. Vols. I. and 11. by J. Montgome: 
London ; Longman and Cv. ; ~— ‘John Taylor. 
NEW EDITIONS OF A. NESBIT’S WORKS. 
RACTICAL GAUGING. With a Table 


of Areas, calculated for the new Imperial Gallon. 
12mo. 5s. bound. 


Practical Mensuration ; g 
trical Problems, Land Surveying, c als, &c.; Comic Sections, 
Problems in Gauging, Architectural erms, &c. &c. With Plates, 

c. 68, ey, 


Practical Land Surveying. 8vo. 12s, bds. 
FI enon | Arithmetic; containing the latest 
bound. Key, 5s. bound. 





a 








provements in 
"Tntroducelon to Bey igh Parsing, 20. 6d. bd. 
Leadon: Longman and Co. York: Wilson and Sons. 





BOOKS FOR SCHOOLS AND FAMILIES, 
Those to which a * is xed,are published under the Di 
of the Com i Li and Rd ion of the 
Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, 


NGLISH GRAMMAR. 
By the Rev. Dr, RUSSELL, 
Late Head Master of Charter House School. 1s, 6d. 

A Practical Introduction to English Compo- 
sition. By the Rev. J. Edwards, M.A. and of King’s College, 
London. 2s. 6d. 

* The Class Reading-Book ; designed to fur- 
nish Youth with Information on a Variety of Subjects. Compiled 
by George Ludlow, Master of the Reading and Writing School at 
Chrint’s Hospital, Hertford, 3s, bound. 

Abbott’s Reader ; a Series of Familiar Pieces, 
in Prose and Verse, calculated to produce a Moral Influence on 
the Hearts and Lives of Young Persons. By the Authors of“ The 
b Christian,” “ ‘The Corner Stone,” “The Teacher,” &c. 

rice 3s. 


* Readings in English Prose Literature, eon- 
taining Choice Specimens of the Works of the _— English 
Writers, with Essays on English Literature. 4s. 

* Arithmetic Taught by Questions. 1s. 6d, 


The Principles and Practice of Arithmetic, 
comprising the Nature and Use of Logarithms, with the Compy- 
tations bap oe Ag by Artificers, Gaugers, and Land Surveyors, 
By John Hind, M.A. 7s. 6. 


* A First Book on Geometry, “ry | Plane 











sey Publiched wader the Dircetion of the Committee of General Lite. 
— and Education of the Society for Promoting Christian 


nowledge. 
NHE BIBLE WORD - BOOK; or, the 


Rudiments of English Grammar taught b ‘hi v 
the Old and New ‘Testament. ae le. wound. — Words a 


The Instructor; or, Progressive Lessons in 
General Knowledge ; being a Series of Elementary Books, spe- 
ed a for Education in Schools and Families. Vols. I. to 

at 

London: John W. Parker, Publisher, West Strand. 


THE MECHANICAL EUCLID; 

peer per) the Elements of Mechanics and Hydrostatics, 
demonstrated after the manner of the Elements of Geometry; 
and including the Propositions fixed upon by the Universit 
Cambridge, as requisite for a Degree. To which are adden, 
Notes on the ees, of Induc Hoe nad Deduction, 

e Rev. W. WHEWELL, M.A. 
Fellow, — ‘Tutor of irinity College, Cambridge. 


An Elementary Treatise on the Differential 
and Integral Calculus. By the Rev. T. G. Hall, M.A. Professor 
of Math. in King’s College, London, and late Fellow and Tutor 
of Magdalen College, Cambridge. 2d edition, altered and en- 
larged, 8vo. 12s. 6d. 

edition, considerably altered, price 7s. 6d. 

Syllabus of a Course of Lectures upon Tri- 
gomometry, and the Application of Algebra to Geometry. 

The Principles and Practice of Arithmetic ; 
comprising the — and Use of Logarithms, with the Cane 





re Solid Geometry, and an y. 


*The Figures of Euclid, with Questions, and 
a Praxis of Geometrical Exercises. By the Rev, J, Edwards, 
M.A. Second Master of King’s College, London. 


* Easy Lessons in Mechanics, with Familiar | 6s. 6d 


Illustrations, shewing the Practical Application of the various 
Mechanical Pcineiples, 3a. 

* Readings in Poetry; a Selection from the 
Works of the best English Poets, with Specimens of the Ameri- 
can Poets, Literary Notices of the Writers, and Explanatory 
Notes. 4s. 4 

* Readings in Biography ; a Selection of the 
Lives of the most Eminent Men of all Nations. 4s, 6d, 

* Outlines of Geography. By George Hogarth, 


With Maps and Cuts. 10d, 


*Ontlines of the History of England. By 


ee Hogarth. With Engravings of Costumes, Antiquities, 


© Outlines of Roman History. By George 
Hogarth. With Cuts of Costumes, &c. 10d, 


* Outlines of Grecian History. By the Rev. 


Barton Bourchier, M.A. With Maps and Views. is. 


* Outlines of Sacred History, from the Crea. 
tion oe oo to the Destruction of Jerusalem. With En- 
gravings, 3s, 

Paley’s Evi dences of Christianity Epitomised. 


Bya seetaer of the University of Cambridge. 5s. 


A Manual of Ancient Geography, in which 
the Modern Names of Places are attached to the Ancient, and 
the Words marked with er ahaa Quantities. By the Rev. 
William Hildyard, M.A, 

* Outlines of Astronomy. By the Rev. T. G. 
Hall, M.A. Prof. Mathematics, King’s Co! lege, London. With 
— Cuts. 10d, 

* The Elements of Botany. With many En- 
gravings, enlarged. 2s. 

Manual of Instruction in Vocal Music, 
chiefly with a View to Psalmody. By John Turner, Esq. 4s. 

* Instructions wl Teaching Arithmetic to 
Little Children. Price Six 

London: John W, Parker, Publisher, West Strand. 





CLASSICAL BOOKS FOR SCHOOLS AND FAMILIES. 
XCERPTA ex HERODOTO, with 
— Notes. 
the Rev. J. R. MAJOR, M.A. 
Head we. of King’s College School, London. 4s. 6d. 


A School Greek Testament. 3s. 6d. bound. 

Iatin Exercises for the Junior Classes of 
Kings College School, London. By the Rev. J, R. Major, M.A. 
4 i. 


An Elementary Grammar of the Latin Lan. 
guage. By F.Shulte,LL.D. 2s. 6d. 

Progressive Exercises in Latin Lyrics. By 
the Rev. J. Edwards, M.A. Second Master of King’s College 
School, London. 3s. 

Rules and Exercises in the Use of the Latin 
Subjunctive Mode. 2d edition, improved. By the Rev. James 


act M.A. 4s. The Key, for the Use of Teachers only, 
1s. Od. 


The Catiline of Sallust, with Anthon’s En- 
glish Notes. Edited by the Rev. J. Edwards. 28. 6d. 
And, by the same Editor, 
The J ugurtha of Sallust, with "Anthon’s En- 
glish Notes. 


Select Epistles of Cicero and Pliny, with 
English Notes. 4s 


Select __Drations of Cicero, with English 


Notes. 


A Manual of Ancient Geography, i in which 
marked with the proper Quantities. By the Rev. William Hild- 





the Modern Names are attached to the ent, and the ‘ii 


yard, M.A. 2s. 64. 
London : John W. Parker, West Strand. 


Artificers, Gaugers, and Land-Surveyors. 
By John Hind, M. ry late Fellow and Tutor of Sidney-Sussex 
College, Cambridge. 7s. 6d. 

Mechanics applied to the Arts. By the Rev. 
Henry Moseley, M.A. Professor of Natural Philosophy and Astro- 
nomy, King’s College, London. With numerous Engravings. 


F — John W. Parker, West ——. a 
HE GERMAN LANGUAG 
J ERNAYS? GERMAN GRAMMAR. 
Five Shillings. 
Bernays’ German Exercises. 5s. 6d. 
Bernays’ German Examples. 3s. 
Bernays’ German Reader. 5s. 
Bernays’ German Historical Anthology. 7s. 
Bernays’ German Poetry for Beginners. 4s. 
Bernays’ German Poetical Anthology. 7s. 
The above Works are by the Professor of the German Language 


and Literature in King’s College, London. 
en Be W. Parker, West Strand. 


FRENCH LANGUAGE, 
¥ TENTOUIL LAC’S RUDIMENTS of the 
y FRENCH LANGUAGE. 3s. 6d, 
Brasseur’s Practical Exercises on French 
Phraseology. 3s. 6d. 
Livre de Classe, with English Notes. 5s. 
French Poetry, with English Notes. 2s. 
Le Bouquet Littéraire. 3s. 6d. 
The above Works are by the French Professors of 
ing’s College, Lo 
London: John W. Parker, West Strand. 
Of whom also may be 
The French School Classics. 
Being Purified me oY to Schools and Families, 
By Marin de 
French Master in the East India College at Addiscombe, 
i. Télémaque. 2s. 6d. . Bélisaire. 1s. 6d, 
2. Voyages de ss ese 2s. ry Pierre le Grand. 2s. 
. Charles XII. 2s. 
Price 15s. Vol. III. of th . 
AGAZINE of POPULAR SCIENCE 
and JOURNAL of the USEFUL ARTS. 
sige = Monthly Numbers, at 2s. 6d. each. 
: John W, Parker, West Strand. 


APPROVED ) SCHOOL-BOOKS. 
RS. MARKHAM'S HISTORY of 


ENGLAND. 6th — 2 vols. 18mo. 128. 
1 


Mrs. Markham's History of France. 
4th edition, 2 vols. 12mo. 12s, 


Mrs. Markham’s Historical Conversations. 
ines 6s. 


Stories for Children, from the History 
of England. 
11th edition, 18m. 3. 6d. 


Gospel Stories for Children. 


A new edition, 18mo. 3s. 6d. 
vi. 


Progressive Geography. 
By the Author of “ Stories for Children. 3d edition, 18mo. 2s. 


Conversations on Nature and Art. 
By a Lady. 12mo. 6s, Gd, bound, 


VILL. 
Bertha’s J: curnel while on a Visit to Her Uncle. 
$4 edition, unre 7s. 6d. 


"Lady Calloote’ bg ‘History of Spain. 


- 128. 


_— 
Little Arthur's History of England. 
John Siocep, Albasaris & Street, 
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4th edition, with Parallel References, and other Improvements, 3 vols. 8vo, 27. 5s. boards, 


GREEK TESTAMENT, 
WITH ENGLISH NOTES, 


Critical, Philological, and Explanatory, from the most eminent Critics and Interpreters : with parallel pemegee 

r for Idioms, and Bos for a 
Treatise on the Doctrine ¢ of the Greek Article, according to Bishop Middleton, G 
ndiously explained, as applicable to the criticism wa the New Testament. The various Rea ings are recorded 


from the Classics, ith references to Vige 


T 
pe the text. Greek and English Indexes are add 


By the Rev. BE. VALPY, B.D. 


Two Plates are added, illustrative of the Travels of the Apostles, and a Map of Judea, and a Plan of the City 


and Temple of Jerusalem. 


This work is intended for Students in Divinity, as well as the Library. 

« This Greek Testament is the most valuable of any that has yet been published with ttn and philological 
apparatus, especially for students who wish for only one edition.” — Horne’s Introduction to the Bibl 

+« € Valpy’s Greek Testament’ is to be preferred to either Dr. Burton's or Dr, Bloomfleld's."-—C? “hr istian Guardian. 


Also, 2d edition, 1 vol. 8vo. 1/. ls. 


GREEK SEPTUAGINT, 
WITH THE APOCRYPHA. 
Edited by VALPY, from Bos and Holmes. 


This edition is handsomely printed in one volume, 8vo. hot-pressed. For Use in Churches as well as the Library. 
« This elegantly executed volume is very correctly printed, and (which cannot but recommend it to students in 
Amsterdam reprints of the Vatican text) its price is so reasonable as to 
place it within the reach of almost every one.”—Horne’s Introduction. 
This has been printed for Students attending College Chapels and Schools, as it has been long considered one of 
the most useful expedients for keeping up the knowledge of Greek after the Student has quitted his scholastic duties. 
The Septuagint and Testament may be had in 4 volumes, 


Printed and published by Valpy; and sold by all Booksellers. 


preference to the incorrect Cambridge and 


To which is prefixed, a 
ranville Sharp, &c., briefly ree 





Now ready, in 2 vols. post 8vo. price 17. 1s. cloth, illustrated by a coloured Map of the Seat of War, 


THE BASQUE PROVINCES; 


Their present Political State, Scenery, and Inhabitants; with Adventures amongst the Carlists and Christinos. 
By E. BELL STEPHENS, Esq. 
London: Whittaker and Co. Ave Maria Lane. 





LACKWOOD'S EDINBURGH 
MAGAZINE, No. CCLXII. for August. 
Contents :— 

I. Sonnet to the Queen—II. Prisons and Penitentiaries in 
France—III. London and Rome—IV. The British Legion—V. 
he Literary Remains of Isaac Tomkins, Gent. communicated 
by Peter Jenkins, his Literary Executor—V1. The World we Live 
in, No. XVII. The Greenwood Shrift— VIII. The late Com- 
mercial Crisis —IX. Notes ofa Naturalist—X. The Elections— 
XI. Passages from the Diary of a Late Physician— The Last 
Chapter—The Destroyer. 

William Blackwood and Sons, Edinburgh; and T. Cadell, 
Strand, London. 


PROFESSOR KLAUER‘'S GERMAN POETICAL 
ANTHOLOGY 





Price 8, bound ~ ante cloth (dedicated to the Hon. Mrs. Charles 
rey, and Mrs. George Clive), 
ALLADS and RO ANCES, Poetical 


Tales, Legends, and Idylls of the Germans; with a 
Translation of all Unusual Words and Difficult Passages, and 
with ae Notes. 

By W. KLAUER-KL ATTOWSKI, 
Author of The German Manual for Self-Tuition,” &c. 
London: Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. ; and P, Rolandi, Dublin; 3 
Millikin and Son, Paris; Théophile Barrois, fils. 


In se Price 2s. 6d. in ataiies the 2d edition, enlarged, of 
ETHLEHEM, a Poem, with Notes. 
y WILLIAM BENNETT, Esq. 

Rnnen St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo Place. 
A GUIDE to the READING of the 
ry GREEK TRAGEDIANS; being a Series of Articles 
o the Greek Drama, Metrical Rules from Porson and others, 

horal Systems, —, ey oe Collected and arranged 
the Rev. J. R. M » M.A. 
Head Master of King’s Colles School, London. 


. “ This volume is a storehouse of knowledge. "—Spectator. 
rinted and published by Valpy; and sold by all Booksellers. 





n 8vo. price 7s. 6d. 


London: W. Edwards, 12 Ave Maria Lane. 
Price 1s. the fourth edition of 


W.S STRATFORD’S ENGLISH 
c GRAMMAR, with Exercisesand Key, intended fi 
=~ ine of Schools, &c. From numerous testimonials in faveut 
° ‘the Wark the following is selected, 

« Mr. has published a fourth edition of his Ele- 











Particularly ded ae on se ote of School and 
NEW hwy CONCISE FRENCH 
GRAMMAR. 


By Professor BRASSEUR, 
Of King’s College. 
5s. cloth boards. 
Brasseur’s Genders of French Nouns. 
4s. neatly bound. 
Bossange, Barthes, and Lowell, Foreign Booksellers, 14 Great 
Marlborough Street. 


Second edition, with numerous additions, Urhagisig et the History of 
to 1837, 2 vols. post 8vo. with Map, price 21s. bds. 
ISTORICAL = and STATISTICAL 
ACCOUNT of NEW — WALES, both as a 
‘ena! Setttement and a3 a British © 
By JOHN DUNMORE. TANG, 


Senior Minister of the Scots Church, and Principat of the 
Australian College, Sydney, New 8. 
A. J. Vaipy, Red Lion Court, Fleet Street, London : Bau and 
a ee and sold by all Booksel! 


Dedicated, by permission, to the ene. 
In 1 vol. x" 8vo. price 9s. cloth, 
AS } ie IS. 


ONDO 
By ad HOGG, M.D. &c. 

“ A searching tuqutty inte all the causes that influence health, 
with the results, and with the means which ought to be taken 
for the good of the community. The volume contains a con- 
densation of vast SS and the tables, in particular, are of 
the highest value.”—Atla 

John Macrone, St. James's Square. 


M* BOOK ; or, | the Anatomy of Conduct. 
By JOHN HENRY SKELTON. 
London: + Simpkia and Saschelt. 





price 9s. Gd. enlarged, 
IBLOCK 'S DICTIONARY, 
ee as = ee a 
By the Rev. J. W. NIBLOCK, D.D. 
om Master of the oe High School. 
Either Part may be had me price 6s. 
The Englioh Part contains all the chi is and phrases in 
oem English Language, and a Classical Latin Version of each 


The Latin Part has above 1000 words and phrases of the porest 
Latinity, not in any other Dictionary; and coatains, s in alpha- 
hetical ulae Tenses of Verbs; G » &e. of 
Nouns; all Irregular Participles; and ra ‘the Intro- 





Me se y Sa We some time ago strongly 
We atratford’s book to our readers, and perticalariy to schools. 
bo sink the plan a very good one, and, although professedly 

piled for the younger classes only, it gi ves all the rules, with 
exercises for more ad d pupils.” —W 





? 





duction are inserted, the Horatian Metres; Ke: odes 4 | Poetical 
Feet and Metrical *Combinations ; Roman Weights, Measures, 


N EW WORKS published this day 
by MR, BENTLEY. 
Narrative of an Expedition into the Interior 
of Africa, 
y the River Nige 
In the a. vessel ene ca Alburkah, in 
1832, 1833, and 1834. 
By MACGREGOR L, AIRD and R. A. K, OLDFIELD, 
Surviving Officers of the Expedition. 
In 2 vols. 8vo, with -~ and numerous Plates. 


The Hivewss ; $ 
Or, Stories of the Peninsular War. 
W.H. Maxwell, Es 


iy sq. 
Author of ** Stories « - armel &e. 3 vols. 


Memoirs of Celebrated Women. 
Edited by G. P. R. James, Esq. 
Author of «« Darnley,” ** Philip Augustus,” &c. 
2 vols. post vo. with Portraits. 
IV. 
A 2d edition, in 3 vols. post 8vo. with numerous Iilustrations, 
y the Author, o' 
MR. LOVER'S NEW ROMANCE, 

Rory O’ More. 


Vv. 
England ; 

With Sketehe of Society in the Metropolis. 

+ Fenimore Cooper, Esq. 
Author of Phe Pilot,” “The Spy,” &c. 3 vols. 

vi. 

Aunt Dorothy's Tale ; 

Or, Geraldine Morton. By Lady Chatterton. 
In a few days. 


2 vols. 


Kindness in Women ; 
A Novel, 
By T, Haynes Bayley, Esq. 


2d edition, es with Additions, in 2 vols. 8vo. with 
umerous fine Portrait 
THE LETTERS OF 
Lady Mary Wortley Montagu. 
Edited by Lord Wharncliffe. 
Richard Bentley, New Burlington Street, 
Pablisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 





With Illustrative Engravings, 


TH, MAGAZINE of ZOOLOGY and 
ANY, Nos. VIII. and IX. 
Conducted by Sir W. JARDINE, Bart P. J. SELBY, Esq, 
nd Dr. JOHNSTON. 


A large number of Valuable Original Communications having 
been received, it has been found necessary to publish a Double 
Number this Month, 

- Hi, ay’ So Fleet agen 7 ondon ; 3 
W.H. Lizars 


Under the mane » Ecce Societ — the Diffusion 


of U. 
HE PENNY M TAGAZINE, Part LXIV. 
Price 6d. 

The Penny Cyclopedia, Part LV. Price 
is,6d. The Eighth Volume has been recently completed, price 
7s. 6d, bound in cloth, uniformly with the preceding Volumes, 
which may be obtained through ae Booksetier 

London: Charles Knight and - 22 Sate Street. 








‘On the Ist of August was pub % 
HE PICTORIAL His: TORY of 
NGLAND, Part VI, price The Work is also pub- 
lished in Weetis Numbers, saa ptioe 6d. eac 

The First Five — a Half- - and are issued, 

ed and yee price 10s. 

The Pictorial Bible, Part XVII. price 2s. 
The Work is also published in Weekly Numbers, price 6d. each. 
Two Votumes are now completed. The First Volume, including 

to the End of Ruth, containing 226 Woodcuts, handsomely bound 
4 cloth, price 17s.6d. The Second Volume extends from Sa- 

muel to the End of Lsaiah, and contains 840 pages of Letter-press, 
with 321 Woodcuts, price One Pound. The Third Volume will 
complete the Wor! 
_London: Charles Knight and Co. 22 Ludgate Street. 
SUMMER READING 
I IFE of SIR WALTER SCOTT. 
By Mr. LOCKHART. 
Volumes I., II, L11., vy. oe 
Volume V. unavoidabl 
Robert Cadell, Edinburgh ; John 3 oe pve Whittaker and 
Co. London. 


In small 8vo0. 6s, 


UTLINES of MORAL PHILOSOPHY. 
For the > e Students in the t+ hate of Edinburgh 
By DUGALD STEWA 
Formerly Professor of Moral Philovsphy 1 rs the University. 
The sixth edition, with a Memojr of the Author. 
Robert Cadell; Stirling, Kenney, and Co; Maclachlan and 
Stewart, Edinburgh: and Whittaker and Co. London. 


NEW GUIDE FOR A SUMMER TOUR. 
Illustrated = Views from a — on the Spot, 


oodcuts, &c. pos 
A SHORT VISIT ry ‘the IONIAN 
ISLANDS, ATHENS, and the MOREA. 
By EDWARD GIFFARD, Esq. 
ya Murray, Albemarle Street. 


M, pe igh NEW WORK. 
UIZOT’S LECTURES on. EUROPEAN 


CIVILISATION (the authorised edition 
Translated by Mrs. Colonel BECK WI 








and Coins; Roman Numerals, &. 
Printed and published 


Published by Valpy; and sold by all Booksellers. 


John Macrone, St. James's Square, © 












_, THE LITERARY GAZETTE, &c, 











13 Great Marlborough Street, pee 4, 1837, 
MR. COLBURN’S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
NOW READY. 





MRS. GORE’S NEW NOVEL, in 3 vols. post 8vo. 


STOKESHILL PLACE; OR, THE MAN OF BUSINESS. 


By the Authoress of “ Mrs. Armytage,” “ Mothers and Daughters,” &c. 


THE SPAS OF GERMANY. 


By Dr. GRANVILLE, Author of “ Travels to St. Petersburg,” &c. In 2 vols. 8vo. with Thirty-Eight Illustrations. 


« We recommend this work, with its embellish ts, to the attention of our tens of thousands of tourists. Dr. Granville has, in these volumes, given us a full 
description of the principal Spas of Germany—of their medical properties ; of the company assembled to try their efficacy ; of the modes of travelling to and from them ; of the 
cookery ; of the charges; of the country ; of the people; and, in short, of all the elements of a continental excursion through foreign lands; with notice more particularly 
directed to such resorts of health or pleasure.”—Literary Gazette. 


WANDERINGS IN GREECE. 


By GEORGE COCHRANE, Esq. 


Late of Queen's College, Cambridge, Knight of the Royal Milltary Greek Order of 
the Saviour, &c. 














| THE CITY OF THE SULTAN; 
Or, Domestic Manners of the Turks. 
| By MISS PARDOE, Authoress of ** Traits and Traditions of Portugal,” &c. 
| 2 vols. post 8vo. with numerous I}lustrations, 32s. bound. 
| *« These volumes are the work of one who set forth resolute to see, and was not to 
In 2 vols, 8vo. with Portraits of the King and Queen of Greece, and numerous be daunted by dangers or difficulties. We find her bandying compliments with beys 
other Illustrations. 24s. bound. | aud pashas—presiding at Mussulman dinners—nestling among the cushions of the Tan- 
dour, or partaking of the bath with the Fatimas of a Turkish household, gathering up 
«« The author of these agreeable volumes is a diligent observer, and has had ample | their prattle, and learning how to manage a ‘ yashmac’ as well as the best of them— 
opportunities of forming a correct judgment on the present state and future prospects | mingling, without prejudice, with Jews and Greeks, turning dervishes, and state offi- 
of Greece. His work is equally interesting for its classical reminiscences, and for the | cers—and even visiting the mosques of the City of the Sultan at midnight, and in dis- 
view it affords of the actual condition of society, and the physical and political aspect | guise. Her experiences are highly curious and interesting, and are most agreeably pre- 
of the country.”—Morning Post. | sented to the public.” ~Atheneum, 


CAPTAIN MARRYAT’S NEW NOVEL, 


SNARLEY YOW;; or, THE DOG FIEND. 3 vols. 


« Not inferior to any of Captain Marryat’s previous works, ‘ Peter Simple’ alone excepted. It is grotesque and humorous from posiening to end.” —Atheneum. : 
» That me work in a completely new style, and full of character and: spirit it is. The dash of historic character gives great effect to the wild and animated narrative.” 
Li ry Gazette, 


TRAVELS mw CIRCASSIA, KRIM TARTARY, &c. mv 1836-7. 


Including a Steam Voyage down the Danube, from Vienna to Constantinople, and round the Coast of the Black Sea. 
By EDMUND SPENCER, Esq. Author of ‘* Germany and the Germans.” 
In 2 volumes 8vo. with Map of the Black Sea, and numerous Illustrations, bound. 


«* We are delighted with this work, and yet, we do not know whether to say it is more interesting or important.”—Literary Gazette. 
«« Mr, Spencer is a sensible, honest traveller, with health, strength, and an enterprising spirit. Circumstances favoured him, and he availed himeelf of all that offered ; and 
our obligations to him are increased, for the haste he has made to communicate the information he collected to the public.”—Atheneum, 











MEMOIRS or COL. CHARLES SHAW, K.C.T.S. CAPTAIN ALEXANDER’S NARRATIVE 
Late Brigadier-General Spanish Auxiliary Legion, &c. OF A VOYAGE AMONG THE COLONIES OF WESTERN 
pemrcz te arco pt In the Flag-Shi ondaaie Kaffir War of 1836 
And onernn ein oe ia pe fe British Legion in 1 ty eacmeel | In 2 vols. 8vo. with Mepeted sioeanens Pilates, by Major Cc. Michell, KH. 32s. bound. 


; ; ‘* A most interesting account of the Colonies of Western Africa. Very little is 
In 2 vols. 8vo. with Portraits of Admiral Napier and General Evans. known of the new eee on the African frontier; and it is a matter of surprise to 

«¢ Colonel Shaw writes as a soldier should write, candidly, fearlessly, vigorously. | us that no work, except Mr. Martin’s, has been hitherto published descriptive of the 
Whether considered in a political, military, or social point of view, his vol deserve | establishment and rapid rise of these acquisitions, ‘The volumes before us contain 
to be read with the deepest attention, as tending to throw an entirely new light ona | great deal of valuable and interesting intelligence, and a very animated description of 
subject hitherto imperfectly understood.”—Sunday Times, | the proceedings of the British and native forces.”"—John Bull, 





MR. BURKE’S HISTORY OF THE LANDED GENTRY. 


A COMPANION TO THE PEERAGE AND BARONETAGE. 


Now in regular course of Monthly publication. To be completed in Sixteen Parts, commencing March Ist. Large paper edition, price 7s. Gd. each Part ; small paper, 45. 6. 
each ; comprising Accounts of all the Eminent Families in the United Kingdom, and of upwards of 100,000 Individuals connected with them, 


Illustrated with the Armorial Bearings of each Family, Portraits, &c. 





NEARLY READY. 


UNCLE HORACE. 


By Mrs. S. C. HALL, 
Atithoress of ‘* Traits and Sketches of Irish Character,” ‘* The Buccaneer,” &c. 
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